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AUDENARDE. 






He was round and ruby-faced, he was 
belted, frogged, and laced, 

And he stood just four feet nine; 

I can almost see him now, with his 
jolly tow-row-row, 

And his drum-sticks twinkling fine; 
Through St. James’s and the “Mell,” 
how he used to strut and swell 

To the changing of the guard,— 

But they said he stepped his proudest, 
and they said he drummed his 
loudest, 

When they went to Audenarde. 















They had fifteen miles to make, and 
the brimming Scheldt to take, 
Ere they brought the French to bay; 
But he finished like a winner, though 

he went without his dinner, 
And he drummed it all the way; 
As they waded through the sedges, as 
they scrambled through the hedges, 
And the fight grew hot and hard, 
Not for all the bullets humming would 
he stop his jaunty drumming, 
When they went to Audenarde. 

















He was seen amid the flashes, he was 
heard above the crashes, 

He was first in each attack; 

But they looked for him in vain in the 
darkness and the rain, 

When they came to bivouac: 

He was lying in the daisies, with his 
drum-head shot to blazes 

And one chubby cheek all scarred,— 

He had died for good Queen Anne like 
a valiant English man. 

When they went to Audenarde. 











So they laid him by the Scheldt, in his 
epaulettes and belt, 

With his drum-sticks in his hands; 

And we shall not see him now, with 
his jolly tow-row-row, 

When the old battalion lands; 

Through St. James’s and the “Mell,” 
he will no more strut and swell 

To the changing of the guard, 

For with every step he trod, he was 
marching up to God, 

When they went to Audenarde. 

Frank Taylor. 














The Spectator. 





Audenarde—Rain in Summer. 





LUX IN TENEBRIS. 

The drear day ringeth evensong in 
the dark and murky town, 

And even we, though not for long, may 
lay our burdens down. 

We that are broken and poor and old, 
we that are bent and grey, 

May rest in our garrets bare and cold 
till the dawn of the weary day. 


Now let us speak to our only Friend, 
Who hears us when we pray, 
That we endure until the end, nor turn 

from the bitter Way. 
We are beaten and broken and set 
apart from the Pride of Life so fair, 
But we thank our Friend, with a brim- 
ming heart, that we yet have 
strength to bear. 


Oh, may we bear till the heavy load 
may be laid for ever down, 

And each may take a certain Road that 
leads from the murky town, 

From the dreary Town of Evil Chance, 
and over the hills so blue, 

Till we win to the Land of True Ro- 
mance, where the old, old tales 
are true. 






see; 


Straighter than homing birds we'll go, 


to the land where we fain would 
be: 


Oh, the way it is plain for the poor to 
find, to the Gate we may lightly 


win, 


And we trust to the Grace of our 
Father kind, to open and let us in. 


H. Thompson. 






RAIN IN SUMMER. 


Clouds fill the hollows of the hills 


And softly bless the mountain gorses; 


And all the tiny, tired rills 
Run gaily down their rocky courses. 


In answer to man’s fretful cry 


That rain has spoilt the summer 


weather 
Glad music swells mysteriously 

From green things singing together. 

Eleanor Sheffield. 

The Westminster Gazette. 






Kach by himself we must fare, we 
know, but the way it is plain to 
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THE AWKWARD AGE OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


“And what did she get by it?” said my 
Uncle Toby. 

“What does any woman get by it?’ 
Said my father. 

“Martyrdom,” replied the young Bene- 


dictine. Tristram Shandy. 


The present situation of Women’s 
Suffrage in England recalls the old puz- 
zle. What happens when an irresist- 
ible force meets an immovable body? 
The irresistible force is the religious 
passion of myriads of women, the fury 
of self-sacrifice, the righteous zeal that 
shrinks not even from crime; the im- 
movable body may be summed up as 
Mr. Asquith. Almost as gross an in- 
carnation of Tory prejudice as Squire 
Western, who laid it down that wom- 
en should come in with the first dish 
and go out with the first glass, Mr. 
Asquith is all that stands between the 
sex and the suffrage. 

The answer to the old puzzle, I sup- 
pose, would be that though the immov- 


able body does not move, yet the 1m-. 


pact of the irresistible force generates 
heat, which, as we know from Tyn- 
dall, is a mode of motion. At any 
rate, heat is the only mode in which 
the progress of Women’s Suffrage can 
be registered today. The movement 
has come to what Mr. Henry James 
might call “the awkward age:” an age 
which has passed beyond argument 
without arriving at achievement; an age 
for which words are too small and 
blows too big. And because impa- 
tience has been the salvation of the 
movement, and because the suffragette 
will not believe that the fiery charger 
which has carried her so far cannot 
really climb the last ridge of the moun- 
tain, but must be replaced by a mule— 
that miserable compromise between a 
steed and an anti-suffragist—the awk- 
ward age is also the dangerous age. 
When the Cabinet of Clement's Inn, 


perceiving that if a Women’s Suffrage 
Bill did not pass this session, the last 
chance—under the Parliament Act— 
was gone for this Parliament, resolved 
to rouse public opinion by bre king 
tradesmen’s windows, it overlooked 
that the English are a_ nation 
of shopkeepers, and that the public 
opinion thus roused would be 
for the first time almost unresery- 
edly on the side of the Govern- 
ment. And when the Cabinet of Down- 
ing Street, moved to responsive reck- 
lessness, raided the quartes of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
and indicted the leaters for criminal 
conspiracy, it equally overlooked an 
essential factor of the situati n. The 
Cabinet of the conspiracy was at least 
as much a restraint to suffragettes as 
an incentive. It held in order the more 
violent members, the souls naturally 
daring or maddened by forcible feeding, 
By its imposition of minor forms of 
lawlessness it checked the suggestion 
of major forms. Crime was controlled 
by a curriculum and temper steadied 
by a time-table. The interruptions at 
meetings were distributed among the 
supposed neuropaths like parts at a 
play, and woe to the mznad who 
missed her cue. With the police, too, 
the suffragettes lived for the most part 
on terms of cordial co-operation, each 
side recognizing that the other must 
do its duty. When the suffragettes 
planned a raid upon Downing Street 
or the House of Commons, they gave 
notice of time and place, and were 
provided with a sufficient force of 
police to prevent it. Were the 
day inconvenient for the _ police, 
owing to the pressure of social 
engagements, another day was fixed, 
politics permitting. The entente cor- 
diale extended even in some instances 
to the gaolers and the bench, and, as 
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in those early days of the Quaker per- 
secution of which Milton’s friend, Ell- 
wood, has left record, prisoners some- 
times left their cells for a night to 
attend to imperative affairs, or good- 
naturedly shortened or cancelled their 
sentences at the pressing solicitation 
of perturbed magistrates. Prison was 
purified by all these gentle presences, 
and women criminals profited by the 
removal of the abuses they challenged. 
Holloway became a home from home, 
in which beaming wardresses wel- 
comed old offenders, and to which 
husband’s conducted erring wives in 
taxi-cabs, much as Ellwood and his’ 
brethren marched of themselves from 
Newgate to Bridewell, explaining to 
the astonished citizens of London that 
their word was their keeper. A suf- 
fragette’s word stood higher than con- 


sols, and the war-game was played, 


cards on table. True, there were brutal 
interludes when Home Secretaries lost 
their heads, or hysterical magistrates 
their sense of justice, or when the chiv- 
alrous constabulary of Westminster 
was replaced by Whitechapel police, 
dense to the courtesies of the situa- 
tion; but even these tragedies were 
transfused by its humors, by the subtle 
duel of woman’s wit and man’s lum- 
bering legalism. The hunger-strike it- 
self, with all its grim horrors and 
heroisms, was like the plot of a Gilbert- 
ian opera. It placed the Government 
on the horns of an Irish bull. Either 
the law must kill or torture prisoners 
condemned for mild offences, or it must 
permit them to dictate their own terms 
of durance. The criminal code, whose 
dignity generations of male rebels 
could not impair, the whole array of 
warders, lawyers, judges, juries, and 
policemen, which all the scorn of a 
Tolstoi could not shrivel, shrank into 
a laughing-stock. And the comedy of 
the situation was complicated and en- 
hanced by the fact that the Home 
Office, so far from being an Inquisi- 
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tion, was more or less tenanted by 
sympathisers with Female Suffrage, 
and that a Home Secretary who secret- 
ly admired the quixotry of the hunger- 
strikers was forced to feed them forc- 
ibly. He must either be denounced by 
the suffragettes as a Torquemada or 
by the public as an incapable. Bayard 
himself could not have coped with the 
position. There was no place like the 
Home Office, and its administrators, 
like the Governors of the Gold Coast, 
had to be relieved at frequent inter- 
vals. As for the police, their one aim 
in life became to avoid arresting suf- 
fragettes. 

Such was the situation which the 
Governmental coup transformed to 
tragedy unrelieved, giving us in the 
place of ordered lawlessness and res- 
ponsible leadership a guerilla warfare 
against society by irresponsible in- 
dividuals, more or less unbalanced. 
That the heroic incendiary Mrs. Leigh, 
who deserved penal servitude and a 
statue, had been driven wild by forc- 
ible feeding was a fact that had given 
considerable uneasiness to headquar- 
ters, but she had been kept in compara- 
tive discipline. Now that discipline has 
been destroyed, it is possible that other 
free-lances will catch the contagion of 
crime; nay, there are signs that the 
leaders themselves are being infected 
through the difficulty of disavowing 
their martyrs. ‘The wisest course for 
the Government would be to pardon 
Miss Pankhurst, of Paris, and officially 
invite her to resume control of her 
followers before they have quite con- 
trolled her. 

But even without such a crowning 
confession of the failure of its coup, 
the humiliation of the Government has 
been sufficiently complete. Forced to 
put Mrs. Pankhurst and the Pethick 
Lawrences into the luxurious categury 
of political prisoners, next to release 
them altogether, and finally to liberate 
their humblest followers, their hunger- 
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strike on behalf of whose equal treat- 
ment set a new standard of military 
chivalry, the Government succeeded 
only in investing the vanished Christa- 
bel with a new glamour. The Women’s 
Social and Political Union has again 
baffled the Government, and come tri- 
umphantly even through the window- 
breaking episode. For if that episode 
was followed by the rejection of the 
second reading of the Women’s Suf- 
frage Bill, second readings, like the 
oaths of the profane, had come to be 
absolutely without significance, and the 
blocking of the Bill beyond this stage 
had been assured long before by the 
tactics of Mr. Redmond, whose passion 
for justice, like Mr. Asquith’s passion 
for popular government, is so curiously 
mono-sexual. The only discount from 
the Union’s winnings is that it gave 
mendacious M. P.’s, anxious to back 
out of Women’s Suffrage, a soft bed to 
lie on. 

One should perhaps also add to the 
debit side of the account a considerable 
loss of popularity on the part of the 
suffragettes, a loss which would be- 
come complete were window-breaking 
to pass into graver crimes, and which 
would entirely paralyze the effect of 
their tactics. 

For the tactics of the prison and the 
hunger-strike depend for their value 
upon the innocency of the prisoners. 
Their offence must be merely nominal 
or technical. The suffragettes had re- 
discovered the Quaker truth that the 
spirit is stronger than all the forces of 
Government, and that things may real- 
ly come by fasting and prayer. Even 
the window-breaking, though a peril- 
ous approach to the methods of the 
Pagan maie, was only a damage to in- 
sensitive material for which the win- 
dow-breakers were prepared to pay 
in conscious suffering. But once the 
injury was done to flesh and blood, 
the injurer would only be paying tooth 
for tooth and eye for eye; and all the 
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sympathy would go, not to the assail- 
ant, but to the victim. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst says the Government must either 
give votes to women or “prepare 
to send large numbers of women to 
penal servitude.” That would be in- 
deed awkward for the Government if 
penal servitude were easily procurable. 
Unfortunately, the women must first 
qualify for it, and their crimes woula 
disembarrass the Government. Mrs. 
Leigh could have been safely left to 
starve had her attempted arson of that 
theatre really come off, especially witn 
loss of life. Thus violence may be 
“militant,” but it is not “tactics.” And 
violence against society at large is 
peculiarly tactless. George Fox would 
hardly occupy so exalted a niche in 
history if he had used his hammer to 
make not shoes but corpses. 

The suffragettes who run amok have, 
in fact, become the victims of their 
own vocabulary. Their Union was 
“militant,” but a church militant, not 
an army militant. The Salvation 
Army might as well suddenly take to 
shooting the heathen. It was only by 
mob misunderstanding that the suf- 
fragettes were conceived as viragoes, 
just as it was only by mob misunder- 
standing that the members of the 
Society of Friends were conceived as 
desperadoes. If it cannot be said that 
their proceedings were as quintessen- 
tially peaceful as some of those ab 
solutely mute Quaker meetings which 
the police of Charles II. humorously 
enough broke up as “riots,” yet they 
had a thousand propaganda meetings 
(ignored by the Press) to one militant 
action (recorded and magnified). Even 
in battle nothing could be more decor- 
ous or constitutional than the over- 
whelming majority of their “pin- 
pricks.” 

I remember a beautiful young lady, 
faultlessly dressed, who in soft, musical 
accents interrupted Mr. Birrell at the 
Mansion House. Stewards hurled them- 
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' selves at her, policemen hastened from 

every point of the compass; but un- 
ruffied as at the dining-table, without 
turning a hair of her exquisite cheve- 
lure, she continued gently explaining 
the wishes of womankind till she dis- 
appeared in a whirlwind of hysteric 
masculinity. But in gradually suc- 
cumbing to the vulgar misunderstand- 
ing, playing up to the caricature, and 
finally assimilating to the crude and 
obsolescent methods of men, the suf- 
fragettes. have been throwing away 
their own peculiar glory, their charac- 
teristic contribution to history and pol- 
itics. Rosalind in search of a vote 
has supplied humanity with a new 
type who snatched from her testify- 
ings a grace beyond the reach of Ar- 
den. But Rosalind with a revolver 
would be merely a reactionary. Haw- 
thorne’s Zenobia, who, for all ‘her 
emancipation, drowned herself in a fit 
of amorous jealousy. was no greater 
backslider from the true path of wom- 
an’s advancement. It is some relief 
to find that Mrs. Pankhurst’s latest 
program disavows attacks on human 
life, limiting itself to destruction of 
property, and that the Pethick Law- 
rences have grown still saner. 

There might, indeed, be—for force 
igs not always brute—some excuse and 
even admiration for the Terrorist, did 
the triumph of her cause appear in- 
definitely remote, were even that tri- 
umph to be brought perceptibly nearer 
by forcibly feeding us with horrors. 
But the contrary is the case: even the 
epidemic of crime foreshadowed by 
Mrs. Pankhurst could not appreciably 
delay Women’s Suffrage. It is coming 
as fast as human nature and the nature 
of the Parliamentary machine will al- 
low. To try to terrorize Mr. Asquith 
into bringing in a Government meas- 
ure is to credit him with a wisdom 
and a nobility almost divine. No man 
is great enough to put himself in the 
right by admitting he was wrong. Ana 
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even if he were great enough to admit 
it under argument, he would have to 
be god-like to admit it under menace. 
Rather than admit it, Mr. Asquith has 
let himself be driven into a position 
more ludicrous than perhaps any Prime 
Minister has occupied. For though he 
declares Women’s Suffrage to be “a 
political disaster of the gravest kind,” 
he is ready to push it through if the 
House of Commons wishes, relying 
for its rejection upon the House of 
Lords which he has denounced and 
eviscerated. He is even not unwilling 
it shall pass if only the disaster to the 
country is maximized by Adult Suf- 
frage. It is not that he loves woman 
more, but the Tory party less. 

But although Mr. Asquith cannot be 
expected to take the one short step 
between the ridiculous and the sub- 
lime and bring in a Women’s Reform 
Bill, yet it is not unlikely that despite 
the official disavowals he will drop his 
Men’s Reform Bill, if only on the 
ground of time. It is difficult to see 
how that and Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment can be squeezed into 
one session. If the Reform Bill is 
dropped, the ground will be open again 
for some sort of Conciliation Bill, since 
the demand for Adult Female Suffrage 
is only an angry appendix to the male 
measure. It is just possible that Wom- 
en’s Suffrage may first appear in these 
islands by way of a clause in the Home 
Rule Bill, and this Irish entrance by 
a side-door would be peculiarly Eng- 
lish, dodging us it does the main issue 
of women’s claim to vote in Imperial 
affairs. But already there is talk of 
withdrawing this amendment in return 
for some more or less shadowy prom- 
ises from Mr, Redmond; it is in any 
case obnoxious to the Ir'sh, and the 
only real way for this Parliament 
would seem to lie through a Concilia- 
tion Bill like that originally proposea 
by Mr. Brailsford and “torpedoed” at 
the eleventh hour by Mr. Lloyd George. 
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There is no reason, however, to sup- 
pose that Mr. Lloyd George would be 
less hostile to such a measure than 
before, especially as the only measure 
that could be carried after this ses- 
sion must be so narrow as to ensure 
its acceptance by the House of Lords. 
The Parliamentary struggle over F'e 
male Suffrage is less a struggle against 
it than a competition for its spoils. 
Each party is striving to annex the 
balance of the inevitable female elect- 
orate. But as no measure can possibly 
be devised to favor both parties, or 
even to equalize their winnings, the 
prospects of a Conciliation Bill scar: ely 
survive analysis. Hence Christabel 
Pankhurst, that shrewd practical pol- 
itician who is giving up to woman- 
kind what was meant for party, has 
long since waved aside a!l Conciliation 
Bills and clauses and demands a Gov- 
ernment measure. But Mr. Brailsford 
and his faithful band of M. P.’s together 
with Mrs. Fawcett and her National 


Union, are—despite the known des- 
tructive designs of the Nationalists— 
patiently pursuing the ever-lessening 
hope of a conciliatory clause in an ever- 


receding Reform Bill. At the same 
time, taking a lesson from the militant 
camp, Mts. Fawcett’s Union has started 
a fighting fund to “keep the Liberal 
out” at certain by-elections where a 
Labor member can be put up to split 
the Liberal vote. The profit of these 
tactics seems less to the Women’s 
Movement than to the Tory and Labor 
parties, neither of which pledges itself 
to anything in return. 

All things considered, I am afraid 
the Suffrage Movement will have to 
make up its mind to wait for the next 
Parliament. There is more hope for 
the premature collapse of this Par- 
liament than for its passing of a Suf- 
frage Bill or clause. And at the gen- 
eral election, whenever it comes, Votes 
for Women will be put on the pro- 
gram of both parties. The Conserva- 
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tives will offer a mild dose, the Lib- 
erals a democratic. Whichever fails 
at the polls, the principle of Women’s 
Suffrage will be safe. 

This prognostic, it will be seen, in- 
volves the removal of the immovable 
Asquith. But he must either consent 
to follow a plebiscite of his party or 
retire, like his doorkeeper, from Down- 
ing Street, under the intolerable bur- 
den of the suffragette. Much as his 
party honors and admires him, it can- 
not continue to repudiate the essential 
principles of Liberalism, nor find re- 
fuge in his sophism that Liberalism 
removes artificial barriers, but cannot 
remove natural barriers. What nat- 
ural barrier prevents a woman from 
accepting or rejecting a man who pro- 
poses to represent her in Parliament? 
No; after his historic innings Mr. As- 
quith will sacrifice himself and retire, 
covered with laurels and contradictions. 
Pending which event, the suffragettes, 
while doing their best to precipitate it 
through the downfall of the Govern- 
ment, may very reasonably continue 
their policy of pin-pricks to keep poli- 
ticians from going to sleep, but serious 
violence would be worse than a crime, 
it would be a blunder. No general 
dares throw away his men when noth- 
ing is to be gained, and our analysis 
shows that the interval between wom- 
en and the vote can only be shortened 
by bringing on a general election. 

There are, indeed, sceptics who fear 
that even at the next genera! election 
both parties may find a way of cir- 
cumventing Women’s Suffrage by 
secretly agreeing to keep it off botn 
programs; but the country itself is too 
sick of the question to endure this, 
even if the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion and the corresponding Conservy- 
ative body permitted it. That the par- 
ties would go so far as to pair off 
their women workers against each 
other is unlikely. At any rate, now, 
when other forms of agitation are 
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more or less futile, is the moment for 
these and cognate bodies to take up the 
running. 

But even if these women workers 
fail in backbone, and allow themselves 
as so often before, to be lulled and 
gulled by their male politicians, there 
yet remains an ardent body to push 
forward their cause. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and the Anti-Suffragists may be 
trusted to continue tireless and ever- 
inventive. Mrs. Ward’s League to pro- 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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mote the return of women as town 
and county councillors is her latest de- 
vice to prove the unfitness of women 
for public affairs, and since the Veg- 
etarian League for combating the car- 
nivorous instincts of the tigress by 
feeding her on blood, there has been 
no quite so happy adaptation of means 
to end. If anything could add to the 
educative efficiency of the new League, 
it is Mrs. Ward’s scrupulousness in lim- 
iting it exclusively to Anti-Suffragists. 
Israel Zangwill. 





PRACTICAL IMPERIALISM. 


By HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


One of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of modern times is the rise 
and growth of Imperialist feeling 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
the British Dominions. 

History runs in cycles. The glorious 
period of the Napoleonic wars was not 
unnaturally followed by a great reac- 
tion. After the tremendous warlike 
exertions which had cost Great Britain 
approximately 1,000,000,0007. the na- 
tion required peace and rest. The 
great influence which the landowning 
aristocracy used to exercise declined 
owing to the growth of the manu- 
facturing industries and the manufac- 
turing towns. Through the Reform 
Bill the middle class, composed of 
merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, 
&ec., became the controlling element in 
the legislature, and these hastened to 
make the best use of their opportuni- 
ties. The utilitarian era began. Hence- 
forth national policy was to be sub- 
servient to individual advantage, to 
commercial considerations. The peo- 
ple were told that the Colonies were 
unprofitable, that they were an encum- 
brance and a burden to the Mother- 
land. The planful development of the 
Empire which former generations had 
pursued was discontinued. A senti- 


ment frankly hostile to the Empire 
arose. Free Trade was introduced. 
Its essence was, in the words of Cob- 
den: “Buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market.” The trading in- 
terest was enthusiastically in favor of 
Free Trade in the expectation that it 
would be extremely beneficial to the 
manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try. Incidentally it was hoped that 
Free rade would break up the Em- 
pire and rid Great Britain of her colo- 
nies. Cobden prophecied that Free 
Trade would gradually and impercep- 
tibly loosen the bonds’ between 
Motherland and Colonies, and looked 
forward to their amicable separation. 
The rule of the middle class has 
come to an end. Democracy has ar- 
rived. A democratic national policy 
has taken the place of the ancient utili- 
tarianism, and Imperialism is merely 
the latest, and I think the highest, in- 
carnation of our democratic national- 
ism. It is a conscious manifestation 
of the solidarity of the race. British 
Imperialism is not, as its opponents 
assert, an empty, vain-glorious, and 
aggressive policy advocated by “Jin- 
goes,” by the aristocracy, the leisured 
classes, and the army. It is a thor- 
oughly democratic policy. This can 
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be seen by the fact that it is strongest 
not in these islands, but in our most 
democratic possessions. Imperialism, 
contrary to widely held opinion, is 
democratic, peaceful, and utilitarian in 
the best sense of the word, for it is 
useful and necessary. 

It is a trite but true saying that 
peace is the greatest interest of Great 
and Greater Britain. Only in peace can 
we develop our magnificent resources. 
But our peace is threatened. 

The British Empire extends over 11,- 
447,954 square miles. It is nearly one 
hundred times as large as the United 
Kingdom. It embraces vast areas 
situated in a temperate zone, which 
have room for hundreds of millions of 
white settlers. We possess besides 
most valuable tropical Colonies, count- 
less islands and nearly all the most 
important strategical positions in the 
world which dominate all seas. Very 
naturally the British Empire is the 
envy of the universe, and especially of 
those nations which desire or require 
colonies and well-situated naval bases. 

A nation can be secure only if its 
armed strength is commensurate with 
its possessions. The British Empire 
is by far the largest Empire which 
the world has seen. It is essentially a 
maritime Empire, and it is most vul- 
nerable from the sea. While the 
principal towns of most countries 
lie far inland, all the largest towns of 
the British Empire, such as London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, Portsmouth, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, Dublin, Belfast, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Colombo, Aden, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, 
Hobart, Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, Dunedin, Montreal, Quebec, 
Vancouver, Victoria, St. John’s, Cape 
Town, Durban, and many others, 
lie on, or close to, the sea. All 
these towns can easily be shelled 
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or seized by a foreign Power posses- 
sing the command of the sea. 

The British Empire is a sea empire. 
It depends for its livelihood very 
largely upon the sea. The value of its 
sea-borne trade should in the present 
year amount to the stupendous sum of 
2,000,000,0001. The British Empire 
possesses one-half of the world’s ship- 
ping. We may say that one-half of the 
world’s trade is carried under the Brit- 
ish flag. Out of every two ships 
which sail the ocean one flies the Bri- 
tish flag. Our merchant marine will 
therefore be exposed to enormous 
losses in time of war unless our Navy 
is overwhelmingly strong. The British 
Empire does not possess the sea, but 
it has certainly a predominant interest 
on all seas. 

While the prosperity of the British 
Dominions depends on the free flow 
of their enormous exports over sea, the 
existence of the United Kingdom de- 
pends on the free and uninterrupted 
flow of our sea-borne imports of food 
and raw materials. One-half of the 
meat, seven-eighths of the wheat, and 
all the sugar which we consume are 
imported by sea. Our factories are de- 
pendent on cotton, wool, timber, hides, 
ores, oil, and other raw materials borne 
by ships to these shores. Sometimes 
the stock of wheat in the United King- 
dom suffices for only six weeks. A 
short stoppage of our imports, even if 
it be only a partial one, would close 
our factories and cause starvation. 

If a hostile Power, or combination of 
Powers, should defeat our fleet, it need 
not invade this country. A powerful 
enemy “can bombard the principal 
towns of Great Britain and of her pos- 
sessions, starve out the garrisons of 
her naval bases, ruin our shipping 
trade, prey upon the export trade of 
our Dominions and Colonies, and 
starve the United Kingdom into sur- 
render. It is therefore clear that 
Motherland and Colonies require for 
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their protection a fleet strong enough 
to meet any possible combination of 
Powers. These considerations promp- 
ted Great Britain to establish the two- 
Power standard, according to which 
the British fleet was to be at least as 
strong as the combined fleets of the 
two strongest foreign Powers. 
Formerly the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain was undisputed and 
indisputable, but changing circum- 
stances have affected our position in 
the world. A few decades ago Ger- 
many consisted of a number of dis- 
united and impecunious States which 
had no fleet, the population of the Uni- 
ted States was smaller than that of the 
United Kingdom, Japan was as weak 
at sea as Siam, Russia had no railways, 
the Suez Canal did not exist. The na- 
vies of the foreign Powers were insig- 
nificant. It was not necessary for 
Great Britain to maintain a_ two- 
Power standard, for her fleet was pre- 
dominant on all seas. As Russia was 
separated from India by vast roadless 
and railwayless deserts, and as trans- 
port by sea was very little developed, 
ships being few, small, and slow, the 
invasion of India by land and that of 
the United Kingdom by sea was not 
practicable. The times have changed. 
Powerful navies are being built in 
many countries, and all countries, even 
the South American Republics, en- 
deavor to build more powerful battle- 
ships than the latest British Dread- 
noughts. Our sea monopoly is a thing 
of the past. Russian railways run up 
to the Indian frontier. An invasion 
of India is no longer impossible. The 
great development of the merchant ma- 
rine, the advent of numerous large and 
fast passenger steamers, makes the in- 
vasion of Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies much easier than it used to be. 
Our interest in the Suez Canal and in 
Egypt has given us another point 
where we are extremely vulnerable 
and are expesed to attacks both by 
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land and sea. During the last fifty 
years the comparative strength of 
Great Britain has declined while the 
vulnerability of the British Empire has 
greatly increased. 

Great Britain possesses a much 
smaller area and a much denser popu- 
lation than her great national com- 
petitors. Her population increases 
very slowly, and a very large number 
of her citizens emigrate every year. 
While the British population grows 
but slowly, that of her principal com- 
petitors increases very quickly. Rus- 
sia has 161,000,000 inhabitants, and her 
population increases by 3,000,000 per 
year; the United States have 92,000- 
00vU inhabitants, and their population 
increases by 1,600,000 per year; Ger- 
many has 66,000,000 inhabitants, and 
her population increases by 900,000 per 
year; the United Kingdom has 45,000,- 
000 inhabitants, and her population in- 
creases by less than 400,000 per year. 
Man power is more important than 
engine power. Gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, Great Britain is losing 
her great position in the world owing 
to the comparative stagnation of her 
population and the rapid growth of 
the leading foreign States. Wealth is 
power. The longest purse can buy the 
strongest fleet. It is impossible for 
45,000,000 Englishmen to maintain the 
two-Power standard against 66,000,000 
Germans and some other prosperous 
nation. There is a limit to the taxa- 
tion which the people can bear. The 
two-Power standard has been aban- 
doned. 

At the time when the British Navy 
was all-powerful Great Britain could 
stand alone in_ splendid isolation. 
Now we are no longer able to rely for 
our security upon our own unaided 
strength. We have to put our trust 
in complicated diplomatic arrange- 
ments which may break down at the 
critical moment. At present our po- 
sition seems perfectly secure owing 
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to our understanding with France and 
Russia and our alliance with Japan. 
However, treaties and understandings 
do not last for all time. The Balkan 
war, or some other event, may upset 
many existing friendships, or a skilful 
diplomat may rearrange the grouping 
of the Powers to our disadvantage. 
A State which is very vulnerable and 
which at the same time is rich in val- 
uable possessions is exposed to the 
danger of attack by a hostile coalition. 
Therefore we should rely for our de- 
fence only on our own strength. In our 
own strength alone can we find safety. 

As our population and wealth in- 
crease comparatively slowly, while the 
population and wealth of our great 
national competitors grow compara- 
tively quickly, Great Britain will 
from year to year find it more 
difficult to hold her own in a world 
of large States. From year to 
year it is becoming increasingly clear 
that Great Britain cannot provide for 
the defence of the Empire single- 
handed. Recognizing our difficulties, 
our Dominions have come to our aid 
with splendid generosity. They are 
providing fleets and armies. But we 
cannot safely rely for the defence of 
the Empire on the present loose ar- 
rangements between Great Britain and 
the Dominions. The Empire requires 
for its security an Imperial Army and 
an Imperial Fleet, paid for out of an 
Imperial exchequer, and controlled and 
directed by an Imperial Government. 
The defence of the Empire must be 
organized. But only the unification of 
the Empire will make possible the cre- 
ation of an adequate organization. 
That has been recognized by the lead- 
ing Colonial statesmen. Therefore 
they have urged us to call them to our 
councils. 

The unification of the Empire is 
necessary, not only for its defence, 
but also for its development. The 
time of small States is past. The fu- 
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ture belongs to the great States. In the 
first chapter of his Wealth of Nations 
Adam Smith demonstrated by his de- 
scription of the manufacture of pins 
the superior efficiency of the factory 
system, which allows of the division 
of labor, over the small employer 
and the individual artisan. ‘The fac- 
tory system applies not only to the 
manufacturing industries but also to 
States. Greatness in States makes not 
only for strength and security but also 
for eificiency in every branch of hu- 
man activity owing to a better di- 
vision and application of labor. The 
greater the national market’ the 
greater the industrial efficiency of the 
nation. In a small but highly-cultured 
State, such as Sweden, there is no 
room for an iron industry as large, and 
therefore as efficient, as that at Pitts- 
burg. [Efficiency in art and science 
also is favored by a large State, for 
only a large and prosperous State can 
give an adequate scope to its talented 
citizens. A great electrician, engineer, 
chemist, financier, inventor, painter, or 
sculptor, born in some small State, such 
as Denmark or Holland, will naturally 
seek occupation in some larger State. 

The unification of the Empire makes 
not only for strength, peace, progress 
and prosperity, but also for social bet- 
terment. ‘To lift up the masses we 
require two things: security and pros- 
perity. Without security from foreign 
attack there wil! be little prosperity. 
It is therefore clear that we can find 
the vast sums required for social pur- 
poses only if Great Britain is pros- 
perous and at peace. Besides, if her 
industries are prosperous, employment 
will be good and wages high, and there 
will be comparatively few who are in 
want and require assistance. 

Which is the best policy for welding 
the Empire together? 

Experience tells us that most States 
have been united by danger and war 
borne in common. The war with Eng- 
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land united the Colonies of North 
America which had declared them- 
selves independent. The wars with 
Austria united Switzerland. Her wars 
with France united Germany. “Em- 
pires are welded together,” Bismarck 
has told us, “not by speeches and reso- 
lutions, but by blood and iron.” Noth- 
ing would more quickly and more thor- 
oughly weld together the British Em- 
pire than a war in which Great Britain 
and the Dominions would have to 
fight for their very existence. That 
would demonstrate to all the British 
States the necessity of Imperial union 
for defence. However, blood and iron 
are not the only cement of Empire. 
Mutual advantage and interdependence, 
a business partnership among related 
States, are very powerful unifying fac- 
tors. Such mutual advantages and in- 
terdependence and such a partnership 
are created for the members of a fed- 
eration by a common tariff which pro- 
vides an exceedingly valuable market 
reserved to the members of the union. 
A common tariff-protected market is 
apt to convert a number of loosely 
united States into a firmly-knit com- 
monwealth. The predecessors of Bis- 
marck laid in the North-German cus- 
toms Union the foundation of the Ger- 
man Empire. Some of the revolted 
British Colonies wished to form in- 
dependent States. They refused to 
enter the union of the United States, 
but the introduction of a common tariff 
by the partner States, which created a 
large protected home market for the 
benefit of the members of the Union, 
induced those States which wished to 
remain independent to enter it. The 
advantage of a large common market 
reserved by a tariff to the members of 
a union of States has been a powerful 
factor in welding together Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. In fact, 
it has been the principal inducement 
for their unification. 

A common tariff and a valuable mar- 
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ket reserved to the members of the 
Union not only causes States to com- 
bine, but makes their union perma- 
nent. For economic reasons alone the 
disintegration of the United States or 
of Germany is inconceivable. The in- 
terests of all the individual States 
have become so intimately interwoven, 
and so deeply merged into the inter- 
ests of the larger commonwealth to 
which they belong, that separation is 
practically impossible. An indepen- 
dent Ohio or New York State, cut off 
by a tariff from the great market of 
the United States, or an independent 
Bavaria, unable to sell her produce 
freely throughout the German Em- 
pire, or an independent Ontario, shut 
out from the Canadian market by 
tariffs, could scarcely exist. Separa- 
tion would be ruinous to the individual 
States which depend for their pros- 
perity upon their ability to sell their 
productions throughout the union of 
States to which they belong. 

We have come to the parting of the 
ways. We must either unify the Em- 
pire or allow it to disintegrate. By 
unifying it we shall establish it se- 
curely for all time. It will continue 
to be the greatest State in the world, 
and the British race will continue to 
be perhaps the most powerful promo- 
ter of peace, progress, prosperity, free- 
dom, and civilization which the world 
has seen. If, on the other hand, we 
continue our present policy of drift, 
the un-English policy of lisser-faire, 
for which there is not even an English 
name, disaster may overtake us before 
long. All the great commercial mari- 
time and colonial empires of the past, 
the predecessors of the British Empire, 
were erected on too narrow a basis, 
and they have easily been destroyed 
by powerful military States. The vast 
colonial empires created by the Phu- 
nicians, the Carthaginians, the Atheni- 
ans, the Venetians, and the Dutci:, all 
of which once ruled the sea, greatly 
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Zesembled the British Empire. They 
have fallen because the inhabitants 
of the motherland followed, if I may 
say so, a Little-England policy. Let 
us heed the lessons of history. A 
single unfortunate war may break up 
the British Empire, and may destroy 
what centuries of effort and war have 
painfully created. 

Mr. Chamberlain has warned us of 
our dangers. He has provided us 
with a practical Imperial policy. Tariff 
Reform will stimulate industry in 
Great Britain, raise wages, and im- 
prove employment, and a system of 
inter-Imperial preferences will knit the 
Empire together in bonds of interest 
which will grow stronger from year to 
year, and which will prove indis- 
soluble. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has 
been hailed with enthusiasm by all 
Imperialists throughout the Empire, 
and after nine years of ceaseless agita- 
tion the truly Imperial policy of 
Tariff Reform promises to triumph at 
the next General Election. For the 


sake of Motherland and Empire a great 
effort should be made to make its tri- 
umph certain. There is danger in de- 


lay. The deliberate attempt of the 
United States to detach Canada from 
the British Empire shows the urgency 
of Imperial Federation. Already a be- 
ginning has been made to knit the 
British Empire together by bonds of 
interest. The great Dominions have 
taken the initiative. With splendid 
unselfishness they have given to the 
Mother Country a generous preference 
in their markets in the expectation that 
we should follow suit. They regret 
that we have not reciprocated, and 
voices are heard recommending the 
cancellation of the preference granted 
to us. It has already been whittled 
down. This dissatisfaction is not un- 
natural. We cannot expect the Domin- 
ions to be satisfied much longer with 
the present one-sided arrangement, and 
we cannot be surprised at the Colonial 
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complaints about our indifference, of 
which we ought to take the most seri- 
ous notice. 

Unfortunately the Imperial policy of 
Tariff Reform and of Preferential 
Tariff arrangements between all the 
States of the Empire has been allowed 
to become a party question. [ think 
the Empire should stand above party. 
However, as the leaders of the Liberal 
Party have emphatically pronounced 
themselves against Tariff Reform and 
its concomitant Imperial Preference, 
all good Liberals feel in duty bound to 
oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial 
policy. They profess to believe that 
Imperial Federation is impracticable, 
and they have gone so far as to sneer 
at the proposals of the Dominions, and 
at the sacrifices which they have made 
for the sake of the Empire. The day 
may come when the Liberal Party will 
bitterly regret having opposed the uni- 
fication of the Empire. Is it too late 
for them to recognize the error which 
they have hastily made? Will no Lib- 
eral leader come forward and show to 
his party that the unification of the 
Empire is necessary, and that Imperial 
unification can be achieved only either 
by a sanguinary war, which we all 
wish to avoid, or by the same policy 
which has united Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa, by the policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain? Imperialism and Liber- 
alism are by no means incompatible, 
for Imperialism is, as I said in the be- 
ginning of this article, the latest and 
the highest manifestation of our demo 
cratic nationalism. Adam Smith, the 
father of political economy and of Free 
Trade, who certainly was neither a 
Jingo nor a Conservative, and who is 
so frequently quoted by Liberals and 
Free Traders as their greatest au- 
thority, was in favor of Imperial Fede- 
ration, for he wrote in his Wealth of 
Nations: 

There is not the least probability that 
the British Constitution would be hurt 
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by the union of Great Britain and her 
Colonies. That Constitution, ou the 
contrary, would be completed by it, 
and seems to be imperfect without it. 
The assembly which deliberates and 
decides concerning the affairs of every 
part of the Empire, in order to be prop- 
erly informed, ought certainly to have 
representatives from every part of it. 
That this union, however, could be 
easily effectuated, or that difficulties, 
and great difficulties, might not occur 
in the execution, I do not pretend. I 
have yet heard of none, however, 
which appear insurmountable. The 
principal, perhaps, arise not from the 
nature of things, but from the preju- 
dices and opinions of the people, both 
on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


The “prejudices and opinions of the 
people” opposed to the unification of 
the British Empire are now far 
stronger on this side of the Atlantic 
than on the other, and it is noteworthy 
that they are far stronger among the 
professional politicians than among the 
people. 

The consolidation of the Empire is 
necessary and is urgent. Guided by 
the considerations which have inspired 
the foregoing pages, a few men have 
resolved to make a special effort for 
the promotion of practical Imperialism. 
As every great political campaign re- 
quires an ample amount of money. 
they have created a fund, and they 
have appealed to the public for sup- 
port. Their appeal has been success- 
ful. In a few weeks a very large sum 
has been subscribed. This sum is to 
be the nucleus of a fund which, it is 
hoped, will eventually reach seven 
figures. It will in course of time be- 
come a great Imperial foundation. It 
will support every Imperial movement 
and endeavor worthy of support 
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throughout the Empire. The income 
derived from it will be used in assist- 
ing the activity of the numerous excel- 
lent organization in every part of the 
Empire which are truly Imperialist in 
aim and spirit, which strive to advance 
the interests of the British Empire and 
to elevate the British race. 

As the most immediate need of the 
time is the unification of the Empire 
by Tariff Reform and a system of in- 
ter-Imperial preferences, it is proposed 
to devote in the beginnng the resources 
of the fund to the promotion of the 
Chamberlain policy. This will be done, 
not for party reasons, not because the 
Unionist party has identified itself 
with Tariff Reform and Imperial reci- 
procity, but because Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is the only one which can bring 
about the federation of the Empire. 
This policy stands high above party. 
There are two kinds of Imperialism: 
arm-chair Imperialism and practical 
Imperialism. The Liberal Imperialists 
are fortunately only arm-chair Imperi- 
alists. As practical Imperialism is 
more important than theoretical Im- 
perialism, the Imperial Fund is in- 
tended to promote the former. The 
fund is, 1s its name implies, an Im- 
perial fund. Its originators wish to 
work for the benefit of the Empire and 
of the British race in every practicable 
way, and they will make the unfica- 
tion of the Empire a party question 
only if Liberal Imperialists refuse to 
co-operate. They would prefer to work 
with the best men of both parties, 
and as their efforts will be devoted 
to a policy in which all citizens of the 
Empire can unite, it is hoped that they 
will be supported by the Imperial- 
minded men and women of all parties. 

Westminster. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

After this Mr. Popplestone came so 
often to Helm Close that Delia knew 
the tongues of the gossips must be 
busy. She gave him ho encourage- 
ment, but that did not keep him away. 
If she could have paid her visit to 
Applethwaite it would have been a re- 
lief while it lasted, but, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Audley fell ill. It was not a 
serious or a long illness, but she had 
to be nursed, and she had to give up 
her secretarial work for the Hospital 
Ball. Lady Hainault took it for her, 
and she had daughters to help her. 
Delia was not wanted for that, and 
her visit to Applethwaite was post- 
poned. 

The theatricals were given up, too, 
as suddenly as they had been planned. 
Lydia said it was impossible to work 
that kind of entertainment with dis- 
obliging people, and that she meant to 
have a dance on her birthday and a 
cotillon. 

“A cotillon!” said Mr. Butler. “But 
no one here will know how to dance 
it.” 

“They'll have to learn,” said Lydia. 

“Who will teach them?” 

“T shall.” 

“Beforehand or at the time?” 

“Both,” said Lydia, and was as good 
ag her word. She sent to London and 
Berlin for the cotillon toys she wanted, 
and she asked about twenty young 
people to tea a few days before her 
birthday for a rehearsel of the chief 
figures. She chose an afternoon when 
she knew that Delia would be out, and 
did not even tell her that it was to 
take place until it was too late for 
her to put off her engagement. But 
when she returned at seven o’clock 
the drawing-room was still in disarray, 
and Mr. Popplestone, ruffled by his ex- 


ertions, sprawled on one of the corner 
seats near the fire. Delia, as she sat 
down, asked if the lesson had gone 
well. 

“As well as can be expected,” he 
said, “considering that Mrs. Butler 1n- 
sists on my taking the chief part. I 
can’t think why I am chosen; I am 
not cut out for such things. However, 
I suppose it might be worse. We 
might have been commanded to wear 
fancy dress—something Arcadian to 
suit the dance.” 

“I never thought of it,’’ said Lydia, 
who was listening unmoved to his 
plaint. “It would have been a good 
idea.” 

“When you have to play the fool it 
helps you,” said Mr. Popplestone. 

“What do you mean by playing the 
chief part?” asked Delia, who had 
never seen a cotillon. 

“I am to lead it with Mrs. Butler. 
I hate being conspicuous, but when a 
lady insists, what can a poor, weak 
man do?” 

“He can look pleasant,” said Lydia. 

Mr. Popplestone pawed his hair with 
both hands instead of the one he usu- 
ally found sufficient. 

“TI know I shall make an awful mess 
of it,” he said; “and why I should be 
your victim I cannot see.” 

Delia could not help seeing why. It 
was Lydia’s transparent game to en- 
courage Mr. Popplestone, and to show 
him to their world as an intimate of 
the house. Delia was rather surprised 
that no effort had been made to as- 
sign her to him as a partner, but that 
was because she had never seen a 
cotillon danced or heard much about 
it. When the evening and the hour 
for it came she understood what Lydia 
had designed. It was danced directly 
after supper, and began as usual with 
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a polonaise. Franky Dale had engaged 
Delia for it, and as he had been at 
the rehearsal he was able to describe 
what lay before them. 

“There are a lot of different turns— 
‘tours,’ Mrs. Butler calls them,” he 
said kindly; “you go about choosing 
your best man and I go about choos- 
ing my best girl—it’s just a way of tell- 
ing all the world who you’re mashed 
on, don’t you know.” 

“Not if you choose a different one 
for each figure,” said Delia. 

“Yes, you can do that; but there’s 
one figure——” 

The polonaise was over and Mr. Pop- 
plestone was now seen crossing the 
hall with a long stick in his hand from 
which floated six ribbons all of dif- 
ferent colors. Mrs. Butler carried a 
similar one. She was dressed in white 
this evening and blazed with diamonds. 
In her hair she wore a splendid dia- 
mond comb, her husband’s birthday 
present. 

“What happens now?” asked De- 
lia. 

“Don’t you see? He collects six 
girls and she coliects six men. If you 
take a red ribbon you dance with the 
other red ribbon. Here he comes.” 

It was as Franky Dale said. With 
an air of profound dejection Mr. Pop- 
plestone approached Delia first and of- 
fered her the floating ribbon. She 
took one and followed him while he 
collected five other girls. Later on, 
when it came to her turn to carry the 
ribboned stick and collect six men, 
she did not offer one to Mr. Popple- 
stone: and this was how the cotillon 
went on as far as they were concerned. 
He marked her out for notice in every 
figure and she avoided him whenever 
she could. The whole room must see 
what was going on, she thought. 

“But what was the figure you began 
to tell me about?” she said to Franky 
Dale when for a moment neither of 
them was in demand. 
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“It’s coming now. Look—see,” said 
the boy. 

A chair had been brought into the 
middle of the hall and Lydia sat in it 
holding a hand-glass. Mr. Popplestone 
carried a small empty basket. 

“What can he be going to do with 
that basket?” said Delia. 

“It’s symbolical,” explained Franky. 
“Mrs. Butler says that in Germany, 
when a girl gives a man the right- 
about, they say she’s given him a bas- 
ket. Silly way of talking, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” seid Delia. 

“Oh! now you’re ragging. Oh! I 
say! Look at him! He’s coming for 
me. Hide me Delia! You've no idea 
what a fool I should look capering 
round with that basket.” 

But he could not escape his fate. 
Mr. Popplestone, accompanied now by 
Mr. Butler, fixed on Franky for the 
second victim, and led him first to a 
position behind the lady’s chair. Lydia 
held up her glass, saw the boy’s face 
in it, and wiped him out. Then her 
husband took his place, and she rose 
at once to dance with him. Franky 
danced behind them with the basket, 
looking rather foolish. When he got 
back to Delia ke said the cotillon was 
a rotten dance. 

“TI don’t know. It has points,” said 
Delia, and gave him her instructions. 
So when she had to hold the glass, 
Franky brought her Mr. Popplestone 
and little Tommy Dale, who had just 
left his training ship; and Delia danced 
with Tommy, while Mr. Popplestone, 
protesting with every inch of his body, 
followed for a yard or two with the 
basket. Then he threw it down with 
a gesture of repudiation and ill-temper, 
and stalked back to his seat. 

“He’s as stuffy as you make ’em,” 
whispered Franky Dale, when Delia 
rejoined him. But they could see that 
Mrs. Butler was talking to him and 
smoothing him down. When the last 
figure was danced—the figure of flowers 

















and favors—he came straight to Delia 
with flowers for her, while Lydia dia 
what was obviously pretty and pinned 
her favor on her husband’s coat. 

“It has been a great success, my 
dear,” said Mr. Butler, “Everyone is 
delighted, and you’ve managed it all 
so cleverly.” 

“It hag been a total failure,” said 
Mr. Popplestone lugubriously, as soon 
as he could gain her ear, and while 
other people were still presenting flow- 
ers and favors. 

“Oh cheer up,” said Lydia impatient- 
ly. “Be a man and speak out. Strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

“But it isn’t fot,” wailed Mr. Popple- 
stone, “it’s freezing cold.” 

“We shall all be dancing in a minute 
——for the finish. Take her some more 
flowers and dance with her, and 
then——” 

“Look at her! She is smothered in 
flowers. She is the most admired girl 
here. How can I expect——” 

“You make me tired,” said Lydia. 
“When I want anything I get it. So 
can you if you choose.” 

Mr. Popplestone distrusted his ally, 
but he obeyed her, so he went up to 
the tray of flowers, chose another 
bouquet and offered it to Delia. 

“I really can’t carry any more,” she 
said, “and I’m tired of dancing.” 

“Is it necessary to carry them?” he 
asked, and put his on the seat beside 
her. Nearly everyone in the hall was 
dancing now, and as they brushed past 
him he felt that a quieter place would 
suit his purpose better. 

“Shall we come into the drawing- 
room?” he said. 

“Why should we?” said Delia. 

“We could talk better in there.” 

“I’m going to dance again directly.” 

“You said just now you were tired 
of dancing. You ought to dance with 
me as I’ve brought you a bouquet. But 
I’d much rather talk. Do come and 
sit in the drawing-room.” 
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“No thank you,” said Delia. 

Mr. Popplestone groaned. 

“I suppose it’s no use,” he said. “I 
feel sure that Mrs. Butler takes an 
optimistic view of the situation. She 
calls me a coward.” 

“Does she do that to cheer you up?” 

“No: to spur me on. I suppose she 
may be right. It is notoriously diffi- 
cult for a man to read the feminine 
heart.” 

Delia was tempted to get up and 
walk away. Mr. Popplestone’s near 
neighborhood was hateful to her, and 
so was his complaining, tiresome voice. 

“She says I am not to be depressed 
by the basket,” he went on. “She says 
a girl might do that in front of a 
crowd and mean nothing by it.” 

“It is a vulgar figure at the best,” 
said Delia ungratefully, for she had 
made use of the figure. 

“Am I to take that opinion as en- 
couraging or the reverse?” asked Mr. 
Popplestone. 

Delia began to feel that the man 
was making her conspicuous, was per- 
secuting her by his attentions. Nearly 
everyone else was dancing now and 
as couple after couple passed they 
could not help seeing his assiduous 
pose and his eager wooing face. She 
got up. 

“Where are you going?’ said Mr. 
Popplestone. 

“Into the drawing-room. I hate sit- 
ting here while every one brushes by.” 

“Souvent femme varie,” bantered Mr. 
Popplestone. “Is it half a minute by 
the clock since you refused to go into 
the drawing-room?” 

Delia did not defend herself. She 
led the way to a quiet corner in the 
drawing-room, which was empty now. 
Lydia had only asked young people 
to her dance and they had all joined 
in the cotillon and were still in the 
hall. 

“Well, Mr. Popplestone,” she began 
in a cheerful tone; “what were you 
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saying about the basket? Let us get 
it over.” 

“I think you understand German?” 
he said nervously. 

“Yes.” 

“You know what is meant in Ger- 
many by giving a basket?” 

“Yes.” 

“You gave me one this evening.” 

“I did.” 

“But in a cotillon it means nothing.” 

“That must depend on the special 
case.” 

“The case is Our Own, yours and 
mine.” 

“Then I should have thought it was 
unnecessary. I spoke clearly enough 
this spring.” 

“You did: but since then everything 
has changed. Your position is entirely 
altered by your uncle’s marriage.” 

“That is true: but I cannot see how 
it affects what I said then.” 

“I hoped it might make you view 
my offer, which is still open, in a more 
favorable light.” ‘ 

“I can only thank you again Mr. 
Popplestone——” 

Mr. Popplestone held up an arresting 
hand. 

“Are you not precipitate?” he said. 
“Have you considered the alternative? 
Your aunt——” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Butler. Your aunt by mar- 
riage. She always speaks of you as 
‘our niece’ now.” 

“Oh, does she?” said Delia. 

“She assures me that her husband 
and she desire the marriage.” 

“I know that she does. I have not 
spoken to my uncle yet.” 

“My dear young lady—surely you 
see that he is entirely in her hands— 
hypnotized I call it. He will not op- 
pose her.” 

Delia was sadly silent because she 
knew the man was right. 

“She meang to get rid of you,” he 


said. 


“I have thought that for some time. 
Till now she has wanted me, but I 
have served her purpose.” 

“Then why not marry me? What 
else lies before you?” 

“IT have no idea,” said Delia. 

“Your refusal is final?” 

“Quite final.” 

“Then I’m sorry I’ve wasted my time 
over all this tomfoolery,” he said, and 
with a face expressing his chagrin he 
went out into the hall and found Lydia. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “I suppose I 
ought to say I’ve had a pleasant even- 
ing.” 

“To be sure you ought,” said Lydia. 

“I’m afraid you won't see me again 
for a long time.” 

Lydia looked up wrathfully. 

“Have you mulled it again?” she 
said. 

“I don’t understand your expression,” 
Mr. Popplestone replied with dignity. 
“I consider that I have been misled. 
You assured me that Miss Middleton 
would change her mind if I persevered.” 

“Has she refused you?” 

“Point blank.” 

Lydia did not exactly stamp her foot, 
but she turned from Mr. Popp!estone 
in a pet and gave her attention to 
other people. After waiting in vain 
for the chance of another word with 
her, he decided that she did not mean 
to give him one, and that he might as 
well get away. 

“Good-night, Popplestone,” said Mr. 
Butler, who stood near the front door, 
and had a genial word for each de- 
parting guest. “See you soon again.” 

“I think not,” said Mr. Popplestone 
in a funereal voice, and then other 
people crushed down the stairs towards 
the door and he was obliged to pass on 
and get into his carriage. 

No one was staying in the house, 
and after everyone was gone Delia 
was going straight upstairs to bed 
when Lydia's voice arrested her. 

“Don’t hurry off, Delia,” she said, 
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imperiously. “Come into the library.” 

Delia hesitated a moment, because 
she resented Lydia’s tone, and then 
she decided that she would go. 

“Very well,” she said, “I will come. 
I have something to say to my uncle, 
and you may hear what it is.” 

“Is anything the matter?” said Mr. 
Butler anxiously, for he saw that his 
wife and niece were both angry. 
Delia’s lovely grey eyes were sorrow- 
ful and steadfast: and Lydia’s blue 
ones were full of a triumphant light. 
Delia did not speak until the library 
door had shut behind them, and then 
she went straight to the point. 

“I did not tell you in the spring, 
Uncle Charles, that Mr. Popplestone 
made me an offer of marriage that I 
refused. I thought it quite unnec- 
essary to speak of it even to you. I 
am sorry to say that he repeated it 
to-night, although I have given him no 
encouragement.” 

Mr. Butler looked as unhappy as he 
felt: torn in two by his ancient trust in 
Delia and his affection for her: by his 
new obsession for his young wife. 
Lydia looked at him impatiently, and 
one of her little feet tapped to and fro 
on the ground. He knew that to be a 
storm signal. 

“But my dear,” he began, turning to 
Deiia, “he has been here a great deal 
lately—and we certainly thought— 
Lydia and I, that is—I’m rather fond 
of Low Croft myself, you know—a lit- 
tle money cleverly spent—and I should 
be delighted to do anything for you 
that Popplestone was not inclined to 
do—A couple of large cheerful rooms, 
for instance, thrown out——” 

“T don’t think you can have heard 
what I said, Uncle Charles,” inter- 
rupted Delia; “I have refused Mr. 
Popplestone.” 

“But can’t you reconsider it, my dear 
—whistle him back, you know? He isn’t 
so bad as all that, and as for bis little 
ways, you’d probably get him out of 
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them. I like the idea of having you 
at Low Croft.” 

“I shall never go there,” said Delia, 
steadily. 

“Then what will you do?” said 
Lydia. . 

There was a moment’s silence, dur- 
ing which it seemed to Delia that her 
old life was rent from her as violently 
and brutally as a limb is rent from the 
body by an earthquake or a railway 
accident. She looked at her uncle and 
saw his weak, kind, handsome, face 
troubled but impotent. He was bound 
by his new chains and he did not 
speak. 

“I must think it over,’ she said, and 
got up to go. 

“There is no hurry,” murmured Mr. 
Butler. 

“Oh! we can’t go on long like this,” 
broke out Lydia. “Delia does not make 
herself happy with us, and that is very 
painful for me. I feel it more and 
more.” 

Delia did not answer her or even 
look at her. She went out of the room 
and upstairs, and there, to her sur- 
prise and comfort, she found Martha 
waiting for her by the fire. 

“I want to hear all about the dance,” 
the old woman began, but stopped 
short as she saw Delia’s stormy face. 

“What have they been doing now?” 
she cried, and took the girl’s cold hands 
in hers as Delia knelt down close to 
the fire. 

“They’ve turned me out of the house, 
Nanny,” said Delia. 

“What's that?’ exclaimed Martha. 

“They’ve told me to go. They want 
the house to themselves.” 

“We said from the first it would 
coom to that—Smith and me did. But 
I ery shame on the maister and so 
will every one else.” 

“I suppose I ought to have foreseen 
it too,” said Delia wearily. She did 
not say much more or think much 
more that night. She felt stunned. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

After a late breakfast next day, 
while Lydia was giving orders, Delia 
went into the library to speak to her 
uncle. She saw that he would have 
run away if he could, and this hurt 
her grievously. But she had steeled 
herself to a discussion that must be 
painful to them both. 

“Lydia asked me last night what I 
was going to do,” she said, going 
straight to the point, for she knew 
that at any moment Lydia might come 
in. 

“Yes—yes,” said Mr. Butler. He put 
his paper down with a crackle, and at- 
tended to his niece. His forehead was 
contracted with the unwonted strain 
of the present situation and his eyes 
were turned away from Delia’s direct 


glance. 

“You want me to go,” she said. 

“I don’t, my dear—on the contrary, 
I’m terribly concerned about it—never 
thought such a thing could happen. I 


don’t half understand—but Lydia as- 
sures me that you dislike her.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Delia straightfor- 
wardly. 

Mr. Bulter sighed. 

“She is always right,” he said. “Her 
insight and shrewdness are phe- 
nomenal.” 

“Did she also assure you that she 
dislikes me?’ asked Delia. 

“On the contrary, my dear. She has 
your welfare most truly at heart. She 
has explained all her motives to me, 
and I must say that in one so young 
it is unusual to find so much strategic 
force and such concern for others.” 

Delia stared at the fire and consid- 


ered what she had better say next. 


Lydia, it was plain, had better be left 
out of the discussion. They could 
not use a common language about 
her. 

“I’ve no money of my own, have I, 
Uncle Charles?” she said, approaching 
a difficult subject with some natural 
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embarrassment. She felt that the first 
approach ought not to have been made 
by her. 

“Your parents left you none,” said 
Mr, Butler. “In fact, they died in 
debt.” 

“Ah!” said Delia, and found it im- 
possible for the moment to proceed. 
The words stuck in her throat. She 
certainly owed her uncle a great deal, 
but her common sense told her that she 
had a claim on him too. He had 
brought her up as if she was his child. 
Surely he could not now propose to 
east her adrift at Lydia's bidding. 

“Have you made any plans for me?” 
she asked after a long silence. “Have 
you any advice to give me?” 

“Not at a moment’s notice,” he said 
uncomfortably. “You see, Lydia 
thought—in fact, she still thinks—that 
if we hold out——” 

“She wants to drive me to marry 
Mr. Popplestone?”’ 

“She wants it for your sake, my 
dear, and also for mine. She knows I 
should like to have you comfortably 
settled and in the neighborhood. 
When we get the new car Low Croft 
will be a twenty minutes run from 
here, and if we could induce Popple- 
stone to buy a car too——” 

“Uncle Charles,” said Delia, “I am 
not geing to marry Mr. Popplestone, 
and to tell you the truth I don’t know 
what to do next—or where to go. 

“Lydia seems to think you will marry 
him before long. No doubt her ideas 
are continental, but she seems to have 
a great deal of knowledge and ex- 
perience. She believes strongly in 
marriages being arranged for young 
people by their elders. She assures me 
that they turn out well in nearly every 
case, and she tells me of many cases 
where there was great opposition at 
first—especially on the part of the 
girl. She points out that if only we 
are firm everything will end happily 
and with marriage bells. At one time, 
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when we went away together, in fact, 
she had different ideas for you; but 
they have come to nothing, and she 
assures me never will. But here she 
comes, and I will let her speak for 
herself. This is really not my affair. 
I can’t pretend to follow the ins and 
outs of a young lady’s mind, and 
Lydia says—” 

What Lydia said in this instance was 
left to Delia’s imagination, as Lydia 
herself came into the room just 
then. 

“Delia and I are having a little dis- 
cussion, my dear,” began Mr. Butler 
nervously. 

“What is there to discuss?” 

“Delia talks of leaving us.” 

“Not today, I suppose, and I want to 
talk to you. The Vernons have wired 
to ask us to put them up for the ball 
to-night. I suppose we can, but that 
fills the car.” 

“It overfills it,” said Mr. Butler. 

“I was not counting Delia. We 
could just crowd in without her.” 

“But my dear—Delia wi!l be with us 
and will want to go to the ball. You 
must leave me at home. I’m past balls, 
really.” 

“Certainly not,” said Lydia. 

Delia got up. 

“I’m going to Applethwaite,” she 
said shortly. 

“For good,” cried Lydia. 

“No; for lunch.” 

“You can’t have the car,” said Lydia. 
I want it myself.” 

Delia did not answer. She ’phoned 
to the stables to have Lady saddled 
and brought round, and then went up- 
stairs to put on her habit. She had not 
been in her room a moment when 
there was a knock at the door and old 
Martha entered flying signals of dis- 
tress. 

“That there mushroom, Ma’am,” she 
began and then corrected herself. 
“Mrs. Butler, I mean, Ma’am.” 

“Yes, Martha,” said Delia. 
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“She have just took on herself to 
give me warning! me! who came ‘ere 
before she were born.” 

Delia drew the angry trembling old 
woman down beside her on a sofa and 
leaned her head against her shoulder. 

“What are we going te do Nanny?” 
she said. 

“We, Ma’am!” 

“I told you last night. 
warning, too.” 

“It’s different for you, Ma’am.” 

“I’m younger.” 

“You’re a lady. You haven’t to earn 
your bread.” 

“I must try. I’ve no money, Martha. 
If I had you shouldn’t leave me. We'd 
go off together.” 

“No money! you! But the maister 
’ave money.” 

“I haven’t a penny.” 

“But the maister—I declare to heav- 
en—’e’d never be such an old sandbag 
as that.” 

“Haven’t you a cottage, Martha, 
with daffodils twining round the porch 
—like the one Mr. Oofy Goldberg prom- 
ised his constituents?” 

“IT haven’t a thing but the brother 
who is a tobacconist, and all my sav- 
ings ’ave gone to ’elp him and his 
family. I must go out again.” 

“What reason was given by Mrs. 
Butler?” 

“Oh, one word gives another with 
the likes of her. She’s not gentry and 
so I told her.” 

Delia was moving quickly about the 
room now, taking off her tweed skirt 
and putting on riding clothes. 

“TJ hope you weren’t rude, Martha,” 
she said. 

“No more than she brought on her- 
self.” 

“It would do no one any good.” 

“It ’ave done me a deal of good. 
When she come along poking and pry- 
ing just now wanting to know why 
I wasn’t darning her things I said hers 
‘ud be done when yours was finished. 


I’ve had 
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I did that—and she went as red as that 
there Jezebel gown she wears o’nights.” 

Delia went to the glass and pinned 
on her hat and veil, while Martha went 
grumbling about the room folding 
clothes and putting them in their 
places. 

“What had I done yesterday, in- 
deed? and what had I done the day 
before? I’ve never been accountable 
for my time to the likes of her—never; 
and so I told her.” 

“But Martha, you can’t wonder, 
then, if Mrs. Butler gave you notice,” 
reasoned Delia. 

“She druv me to it,” said Martha, 
and Delia left it at that, for she he- 
lieved her. The girl rode to Apple- 
thwaite through rain that would have 
turned her back if she had been less 
anxious to see Mrs. Audley, who was 
now quite well again. All the young 
people were supposed to be from home, 
and when Delia, wet through and drip- 
ping, was shown into the morning 
room the last thing she expected was 
to see Jem come forward to receive 
her. They had not met since Lydia 
had jilted him. 

“You here!” she cried in surprise. 

“I came down to see my mother. I 
took them by surprise this morning,” 
he said. “I’m going back to-morrow.” 

“But you’re coming for Christmas?” 

“T think so. I’m not sure.” 

“And you'll go to the Hospital Ball 
to-night. Did you know of it?” 

“Yes, I knew of it—and suddenly 
I made up my mind to come. How 
are you, Delia?’ 

“I’m wet through.” 

“TI see that.” 

The sight of Jem, the sound of his 
voice, and the old friendship and af- 
fection in his manner were rather up- 
setting to Delia. She had worn ar- 
mor lately, but it had failed her face 
to face with him. Mrs. Audley, com- 
ing in a moment later, was surprised 
by the agitation and distress the girl 
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was vainly trying to hide. She took 
her upstairs, stayed with her while she 
changed into dry things, and listened 
with gathering indignation to her story. 

“You must come straight here and 
the Admiral must tackle your uncle,” 
she said. “They won’t want the 
whole countryside up in arms.” 

“It wouldn’t be,” said Delia. “You 
know how plausible she is. She 
would make out a case for herself— 
and she is young and pretty and 
amuses people.” 

“Have you told Jem?” 

“Not yet.” 

“I’m going to speak to the Admiral 
at once,” said Mrs. Audley, “and don’t 
you trouble, Delia. You’re coming 
here, and you can bring old Martha, 
too. I can’t think how you can have 
hesitated. It is the obvious thing for 
you to do.” 

“I should like to come for a little 
while,” said Delia gratefully, but she 
knew in her heart that she could not 
take up her permanent abode at Ap- 
plethwaite. 

“Is your uncle well?” said Jem when 
she went back to the morning room, 
for he saw that Delia had been crying, 
and he had never known her cry since 
her nursery days. 

“Yes,” said Delia. He asked no fur- 
ther question at first, and she avoidea 
home news.. The ghost of Lydia still 
stood between them, keeping them 
apart. But gradually his eagerness to 
interpret the sorrow he saw in her 
face led him to ask her for more con- 
fidence. 

“Is the marriage a success?’ he 
ventured. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“But how does it affect you?” 

“I am going away.” 

“Going away!” 

“Yes.” 

“For a visit, do you mean?” 

“No. Altogether.” 

“You can’t stand it?’ 
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“Oh—I was standing it. I hadn’t 
much choice.” 

She reddened a little, hesitated, ana 
then went on speaking in a voice she 
made as plain and unemotional as she 
could. 

“You see I haven’t a penny, Jem,” 
she said. 

“But your uncle has more than most 
of us.” 

“He has married a wife.” 

“Delia! you don’t mean——” 

“I go up and down like a see-saw. 
Sometimes I rage and say it’s abom- 
inable; sometimes I see that past kind- 
ness should never create a future 
claim. I have owed everything to my 
uncle for fourteen years.” 

Jem hardly answered and hardly 
showed as much sympathy as Delia 
expected. 

“You have told my mother every- 
thing?” he asked. 

“Everything—as well as one ever 
can tell a whole story. She is speak- 
ing to your father, Jem. She asks me 
to come here and bring old Martha, but 
of course I can only do that for a 
short time.” 

“Is old Martha turned away, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“I should have thought she was too 
clever to put herself so infernally in 
the wrong,” said Jem, Then he got 
up abruptly and went straight to his 
father’s room, where he found both 
his parents discussing Delia’s affairs. 

“I’m going to speak to Mr. Butler 
about this,” he said, asked a few more 
questions, ordered the car and went 
off. He was shown into the library 
and received with some surprise by 
Mr. Butler and Lydia, who were sit- 
ing there; with some embarrassment, 
too, by the man who had cheated him 
of his wife. Jem was so full of the 
new grievance that he almost forgot 
the old until a glance from Lydia re- 
minded him of the last time they had 
met—in the hall at Applethwaite when 
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he bid his bride of to-morrow good- 
night. 

“You'll stay to lunch?” she said, 
when they exchanged greetings, for it 
was just lunch time and she liked the 
idea of entertaining Jem at Helm Close. 

“No thank you,” he said curtly. “I 
want five minutes with Mr. Butler and 
then I must get back.” 

“Ig it business?” said Lydia, arch- 
ing her brows at his unfriendly tone. 
“Do you want me to go?” 

“Just as you please.” 

Then he turned to Mr. Butler. 

“It’s about Delia,” he said. 

“Are you interested in Delia?’ asked 
Lydia, and her tone was pert. 

“Yes, 1 am,” said Jem. “So are my 
father and mother. So will all her 
friends be.” 

“Unfortmnately Delia won't take ad- 
vice,” said Mr. Butler. 

“What advice haye you given her? 
She won’t marry Popplestone, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Has she told you so?” asked Lydia. 

“No, but she told my mother. I 
know all about it.” 

“You mean you know the outside 
circumstances.” 

“Some circumstances speak for them- 
selves.” 

“There are always wheels within 
wheels, but we are prepared to be mis- 
judged.” 

“This has been Delia’s home since 
she was a small child,” began Jem 
stoutly, and he turned again to Mr. 
Butler, who was nervously stuffing 
tobacco into a pipe and looking as if 
he wished he could hide. Every now 
and then he pushed his chair a little 
further into the shade of a dark cor- 
ner behind it, and when he looked up 
it was always at his wife as if he 
wanted to draw support from her. 
Lydia, on the contrary, was neither 
hervous nor melting. Her voice was 
complacent and her expression self- 
righteous. 
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“Yes,” she broke in now, “for four- 
teen years my husband has treated 
Delia like his own child and now she 
flouts his wishes and defies him. She 
has been spoilt and wants a lesson.” 

“Which you propose to administer by 
turning her out of the house.” 

“We have done nothing of the kind,” 
said Lydia virtuously. “I am sur- 
prised to hear that Delia says so and 
I shall take care that every one hears 
the true state of affairs.” 

“What is the true state of affairs, 
Mr. Butler?” said Jem. 

“My dear boy, it isn’t easy to ex- 
plain even to an old friend like you,” 
said Mr. Butler wriggling both in 
mind and body. “Two queens you 
know, and a divided government—I 
suppose it never answers.” 

“I can quite understand that side 
of the situation,” said Jem. “But what 
provision do you propose to make for 
Delia when she leaves your house?” 

“Is that your business?” said Lydia 
smoothly. 

“I make it mine.” 

“With her authority?” 

“No, with my father’s. He would 
have asked Mr. Butler the same ques- 
tion if I had not.” 

“You see Lydia and I have a little 
plan for Delia—a marriage in fact——” 

“I know all about that,” said Jem, 
bluntly. “I told you so. It is a plan 
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that will never come off.” 

“We think it will,” said Lydia. 

“Where do you suppose that Delia 
will go when she leaves here?” Jem 
asked Mr. Butler again. “What do 
you advise her to do?” 

“We have not fixed any time—we 
don’t wish to hurry her,” faltered Mr. 
Butler. 

“But unless she consents to a mar- 
riage that is odious to her you pro- 
pose to turn her out of doors without 
a penny.” 

“Not exactly that. My dear, we 
can’t very well do that, can we? What 
ig your idea?” 

“Mr, Audley might not approve of it 
so I’ll keep it to myself,” snapped 
Lydia. “If you are going to be in- 
fluenced by every one who chooses to 
interfere——” 

“Not by every one, Lydia. Jem and 
his parents are very old friends——” 

“Then let them take her and keep 
her. It is intolerable that they should 
come here and dictate to us.” 

“I’m not dictating,” said Jem, “I’m 
asking for information.” 

“Why should we give you informa- 
tion—unless Delia is more to you than 
‘we have any reason to suppose?” 

Jem got up. 

“I came to seek information, not to 
give it,” he said shortly, and with 
hardly another word he left the house. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT. 


In commenting upon the noble career 
of General Booth, the Westminster Ga- 
zette remarked thus:— 


“If anyone were to ask what special 
contributions the British people had 
made to religion in the last hundred 
years, the answer would probably be, 
the Oxford movement and the Salva- 
tion Army.” 


This is a usual estimate, and it is 
strange that thoughtful writers should 
thifs ignore a great movement which 
in the last hundred years has certainly 
stirred the spiritual instinct of the 
wage-earners @s @ class. “Brotherhood,” 
as it is called, would doubtless have 
been more speedily recognized if it had 
originated in some symbolic man, like 
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St. Francis or the Wesleys. But it 
has owed little to lofty leaders of ex- 
ceptional genius, who could be inter- 
viewed in the Press, painted for the 
Royal Academy, and praised by mon- 
archs. It has been a soldiers’ battle, 
fought by obscure enthusiasts, who im- 
provised not only their tactics but their 
theology. In his religious census of 
London, Mr, Mudie-Smith devoted 
barely four pages to the 200 “P.S.A.” 
meetings in London, and doubtless 
this scant attention was then deemed 
ample. The Welsh Commission piled 
up half-a-dozen Blue Books on the re- 
lations between Church and Noncon- 
formity, without apparently detecting 
a new worship, independent of either. 
Yet today it is estimated that more 
than half-a-million men meet at 
Brotherhoods every Sunday, and that 
two such gatherings are inaugurated 
every week. Within ten years, what 


is in effect a powerful denomination 
has sprung into existence, practically 


unnoticed. 

Year Book statistics take no account 
of Brotherhoods. According to these 
figures, the Churches are stagnant as 
to numbers, despite an increase of 
population amounting in Great 
Britain to over three millions in ten 
years. Wesleyan Methodism has been 
startled by a sharp decline. Yet the 
nation, so far from drifting into vice 
and irreverence, is more sober and self- 
restrained than before. The drink bill 
has dwindled. Rationalism, as 
preached by Bradlaugh, is reduced to 
a minor cult. During the coal strike 
millions were suffering acute privation, 
yet not a shot had to be fired. It may 
be the result of education, but a con- 
tributory cause of this social stability 
is unquestionably the unrecognized in- 
fluence of the Brotherhood. 

The origin of the movement, like its 
statistics, is obscure. After ten years’ 
experience one dimly distinguishes 
three elements in the crusade. Fore- 
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most is the old Evangelical impulse 
which aims at saving men, not so 
much from future retribution as from 
immediate demoralization; from the 
hell within rather than the hell to be. 
The first Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
meeting, started at West Bromwich by 
Mr. Blackham in 1875, originated di- 
rectly from the Moody and Sankey mis- 
sion just held in Birmingham. In that 
attractive book, Mending Men, there ts 
a description from the Adult School 
standpoint of the actual effect on char- 
acter of religion working through per- 
sonal contact. In the Brotherhood 
there is no penitent form, no confes- 
sional, no after-meeting. No attempt 
ig made to record conversious or ex- 
tract testimonies. This reticence is 
doubtless an _ instinctive revulsion 
against the delusive emotionalism 
which sometimes ran riot in the past. 
But the whole purpose is to touch life, 
and therefore to change life for in- 
dividuals and for society. 

In the view of the writer, the 
Brotherhoods are today unchallenge- 
ably the most important of all res- 
cuing agencies. Broadly, they consist 
of the “lapsed masses.” 

This evangelism, chastened indeea 
and humanized, but unchanged in es- 
sence, is associated in most Brother- 
hoods with an ethical school of thought 
which agrees with Exeter Hall in shun- 
ing the racecourse and the public- 
house, but challenges dogma and crit- 
icises the Churches. On the same piat- 
form may be seen the Primitive Meth- 
odist, with an ample Bible under his 
arm, and an agnostic or Unitarian who 
hardly knows what he believes. Twen- 
ty years ago these men would have met 
only to wrangle. Today, they stand 
together on the common ground of so- 
cial service. In practice, the only test 
of membership is that a man desires 
to be a member. Whatever may be 
his beliefs, his experiences, or his ec- 
clesiastical status as determined by 
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baptism or other rite, the one thing 
that matters about him is that he is a 
man, whose very manhood may be 
transformed into a social asset. In the 
Brotherhood, we may detect that spirit 
which illuminates the greater Parlia- 
ments, where men of varied belief, 
race, and outlook meet as citizens to 
promote the common good. 

This healing process has been as- 
sisted by music, that vehicle of a unity 
which lies deeper than language. The 
new school dominated perorations, but 
the old school chose the hymns. And 
in the long run hymns count for more 
than rhetoric. ‘There was, too, a third 
influence, so embracing in its sweep 
that it has enveloped the whole move- 
ment. While the political pendulum 
swung idly on its accustomed ax's, 
there set in among the masses an On- 
ward tide towards the more abundant 
life. The Labor Party, once a dream, 
became a fact. A spirit moved on the 
face of the waters, blowing where It 
listed, defying convention, ignoring 
creeds, catechisms, critics, ordination, 
sacraments and rubrics—a gnirit which, 
in a striking phrase, yearned for a 
“churchless Christ.” This revival 
meant that a Bible, once more chained 
to the pulpit, had been reopened and 
read afresh. The philanthropy of John 
Howard, of Elizabeth Fry, of Wilber- 
force, Shaftesbury, Barnardo, was a 
benediction conferred on the lower 
classes, as they were called, by the 
stirred conscience of their betters. But 
the writings of Ruskin, of Kingsley, of 
Tolstoy, when scattered broadcast 
among men to whom reading itself was 
still a novelty, showed that the Scrip- 
tures are more than the familiar se’ec- 
tion of texts which alone had been pre- 
sented as “the Gospel.” The Bible, 
regarded too often as a book of judg- 
ment between “the saved” and “the 
lost,” was now revaluved as a book of 
judgment between rich and poor, be- 
tween master and servant, between 
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landlord and tenant, between the judge 
on the bench and the prisoner at the bar. 
Passages were audaciously unearthed on 
which many preachers would have hes- 
itated to found a sermon. If a Labcr 
Member wished to drive home his at- 
tack upon capital, he could scarcely be 
gainsaid if he quoted the very words 
in which our Lord spoke of God and 
mammon. If his topic were the sweat- 
ing system, he had only to appeal to 
St. James. It might be “politics,” but 
it was also the New Testament—the 
message of Latimer and of Savonarola, 
of Bishop Westcott and the Christian 
Social Union, of Hugh Price Hughes 
and Dr. Paton. It follows that today 
nine out of ten Brotherhoods meet in 
churches and chapels; a rupture with 
organized Christianity, though often 
threatened, has been avoided. 

The chance visitor to these meetings 
is often shocked by the handclapping, 
the politics, the anecdotes, the free crit- 
icism and crude assertions, the roars 
of laughter and the orchestral ex- 
cesses, which seem to drown the still 
small voice. The usual apology is that 
men are better employed listening to 
Mr. “Will” Crooks than sitting in a 
pubiic-house, and that in any case the 
Brotherhood is a vestibule to the 
Church itseif. Honestly, one cannot ac- 
cept these comfortable theories. Many 
service-goers undoubtedly attend 
Brotherhoods and some Brotherhood- 
men drop inte service, but the spread 
of Brotherhoods means that the people 
are dissatisied with morning and 
evening services, as now conducted. 
The one-man ministry, the long and 
short prayer, the sermon, rigidly in- 
troduced by a text and delivered in 
pulpit language, does not recapture 
the masses. It is like a newspaper, 
written and made up in the pompous 
style of early Victorian journalism. 
Brotherhood seems to be clearly a dis- 
tinct movement, with an entity and 
direction of its own; and the real 
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affinity lies not between the Brother- 
hood and the morning service, 
but between the Brotherhood and 
the Adult School. One sees un- 
mistakably that these meetings are 
not mere feeders for the Churches—a 
matter on which controversy in the 
Press has been, and will be, vigorous. 

The Moody and Sankey Missions, the 
Welsh Revival, and the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement in the United States 
have all influenced church membership 
without leaving behind them a per- 
manent organization. The Brotherhood 
Movement has its own membership, as 
definite and as carefully enrolled in 
many cases as that of a trade union 
or a friendly society. In different 
meetings the custom varies, but at most 
of them may be seen the secretaries 
at the doors, ticking off men as they 
enter, and receiving money for a book 
or a Slate club. The machinery thus 
elosely resembles those methods of 
self-government with which the men 
are already familiar in their union 
branches, which fact alone is enough 
to indicate that the Brotherhood, as a 
separate entity, has come to stay. The 
lists are there, the accounts are au- 
dited, and returns are made to National 
and District Federations, not as yet 
completely or, perhaps, very promptly, 
but the custom is established. Among 
the Brotherhoods there has already 
been started an approved society under 
the National Insurance Act. What con- 
stitutes a true Christian Church is a 
question to which the most diverse an- 
swers are given. The Quakers were 
proudly content to be “a society,” and 
there are several essentials in which 
their ideals are as it were demo- 
eratized in the Brotherhoods. In both 
organizaticns the members meet freety 
in any building that is available, ir- 
respective of consecration. In both or- 
ganizations any man or any woman 
may be heard, irrespective of ordina- 
tion. In both organizations any mem- 
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ber may be enrolled, irrespective of 
strict orthodoxy. In the Quaker meet- 
ing, as in the Brotherhood. despite 
startling contrasts in the outward ap- 
pearance, we have a fulfillment of the 
most mystic utterance in the New 
Testament: “Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst.” The belief is that 
human association for the highest ends, 
with Jesus for inspiration, is in itself 
the one inclusive sacrament which 
transcends all external forms and tra- 
ditional sanctions. 

The Brotherhood method has, at 
least, certain practical advantages. If 
it adds nothing to ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, it is also free of appeals 
for money, of church debts, of susten- 
tation funds, and mortgages. The 
leaders, emancipated from the cash 
nexus which is strangling the churches, 
can devote their whole attention to 
the cause itself. In many respects the 
policy of the Brotherhood closely‘ re- 


sembles the policy of the early Chris- 


tians. Their message was delivered in 
orthodox synagogues and on Mars Hill, 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, and by 
the riverside at Philippi, in upper 
rooms where folk lived, and in cata- 
combs where folk lay dead. Similarly, 
the Brotherhood appropriates churches 
and chapels, and schoolrooms, hippo- 
dromes, mission halls, and theatres. 
The spokesmen of the early Church 
were not drawn from priests and Rab- 
bis of the day. Christianity was a lay 
movement, and the Apostles earned 
their living, working with their own 
hands. The Brotherhood address has 
many limitations. Often it is del'v- 
ered by men who, after a hurried week 
at business, might surely claim a quiet 
Sunday. But the crudities are re- 
deemed by the fact that the utterance 
is a speech, not a sermon; its texture 
is woven from experience, not books; 
these speakers do not pretend to schol- 
arship; they are not theologians; but 
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they know what is meant by life in 
factory and counting-house. 

The immediate need of the Brother- 
hood Movement is education anda 
leadership. More than one promising 
revival has been wrecked because it 
had no deepness of earth. It is not 
enough that men should meet for one 
hour a week and sing familiar hymns, 
listen to familiar solos, and applaud 
familiar sentiments. To every Brother- 
hood there should be attached an Adult 
School, held in the morning for stren- 
uous study and free discussion. The 
school may only consist of, say, one- 
sixth the afternoon attendance, if that, 
but it is the indispensable nucleus. 
Every Sunday there are thousands of 
meetings clamoring for speakers. Jour- 
nalists, Members of Parliament, nov- 
elists—anyone with a name in Who's 
Who—are liable to be commandeered. 
It cannot be pretended that all the ad- 
dresses, so secured, are equally he'p- 
ful. It is in the Adult School that tne 


lay ministry of the Brotherhoods will 


be best trained. If, as I have sub- 
mitted, the afternoon meeting is the 
only means of grace enjoyed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of the working- 
classes, then its standard should be 
carefully maintained. The time should 
not be frittered away on casual re- 
marks by the Chairman, jocose com- 
ments on the notices, lengthy selections 
played by an orchestra with unex- 
pected variations. “Brief, bright, and 
brotherly” shculd not be the only in- 
structions for the unfortunate speaker. 
He should be allowed his time and ex- 
pected to use it well. 

The Adult School, which was in the 
main a product of Quakerism, is a 
more ancient institution than the men's 
meeting as now developed. In the 
days before free education, men were 
taught in the schools to read and write. 
This secular instruction is now un- 
necessary, and the class leader devotes 
himself to explaining the passage of 
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Scripture assigned for the morning. A 
discussion follows, in which argument 
is invited. No dogma is taken for 
granted. Every principle must be 
translated into self-evident terms. 
Mere contention, reiterated aimlessly 
Sunday after Sunday, has to be 
closured, but the leader, though he be 
a layman dealing only with other lay- 
men, must have absorbed by reading 
or intuition the broad message of 
Science and Criticism, as it applies to 
the daily life of man. The proceed- 
ings often include a lecturette, ag it 
is barbarously called, on some general 
topic like the Poor Law, or Foreign 
Missions, or the life of a great man. 
The attendance at these schools may 
only be a few scores, but the program 
extends far beyond the bare hour. I 
have seen men loath to separate after 
an hour and a half. Their interest is 
sustained because they have a voice 
in the discussion. Their liberty of 
judgment is stimulated. 

With the Brotherhood meeting in 
the afternoon, and the Adult School, 
with its “intensive cultivation,” work- 
ing more quietly behind the scenes, It 
is clear that outlets must be found for 
the energies so developed. Conserva- 
tive politicians are quite justified when 
they tell us that “the tabernacle,” 
which is the technical term for the 
Brotherhood Movement, influences 
votes. Every such revival changes the 
trend of statesmanship. Men who are 
taught the dignity of their manhood 
will not tolerate the meagre wages, 
the harsh conditions, and the abusive 
language which have been the accepted 
rule in many industries. For such 
men, the more abundant life must in- 
clude adequate pay, adequate leisure, 
and decent housing. If not a word 
were spoken from the platform about 
specific prob'ems like National Insur- 
ance, Child Feeding, and Old Age Pen- 
sions, the attitude of Brotherhoods to- 
wards these matters would be none 
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the less determined by the necessities 
of the position. 

Whatever be its effect on parties, I 
submit that Brotherhood is of great 
value to the State. We see today a 
wide extension of civic activity. New 
Parliaments, more elaborate munici- 
palities, vast social schemes of every 
kind are under development, and all 
of them require men who will subor- 
dinate the private to the public inter- 
est—in a word, citizens. After all, it 
was religion which in Ireland, as in 
England, kept alive the village, ana it 
is a mistake to confine Brotherhoods to 
the cities. Wherever there is a cot- 
tage with a convenient kitchen, a 
homestead with a barn, or a rural 
Bethel, stagnating amid decay—there 
is the chance for the men’s meeting. 
There is no subject on which Brother- 
hoods are more ready to listen than 
this of the regeneration of the country- 
side. 

Again, consider foreign missions, 
Some working men have risen to be 
great missionaries, Livingstone among 
them. But the missionary movement, 
as a whole, has been largely sustained 
by the middle class, the upper million 
families, not the humbler millions be- 
neath. Working men want to know 
whether the subscriptions so gen- 
erously contributed by their employers 
might not have been spent more equit- 
ably on distressed people near home, 
than on South Sea Islanders who are 
believed to be happier under cannibal- 
ism than under Christianity. A bur- 
den of prejudice is embodied in the 
sneer at “Bullets, Beer, and the Bible.” 
Yet if Brotherhood is to be fully de- 
veloped as a social principle, it must 
be held to include not only the weaker 
classes in this nation, but the weaker 
Traces among all nations. If good cit- 
izens are needed in Leicester, then, 
clearly, they are not less needed in 
Sierra Leone or Hong Kong. If every 
man is to have his chance, why should 
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the Korean be excluded? If no man 
should be exploited by the capitalist, 
why should the Congolese be left with- 
out a friend to the tender mercies of 
the rubber hunter? Is good doctoring 
to be the exclusive privilege of white 
men? Surely the case for foreign mis- 
sions can now be re-stated in demo- 
cratic terms. Among the societies 
themselves there have been profound 
changes both in policy and objective. 
It is no longer a matter of so many cun- 
versions, secured by so much money. 
The missionary crusade is part and 
parcel of the general assertion of the 
rights of man. The Brotherhood Move- 
ment has for the first time furnished 
a platform which is immeasurably am- 
pler than the drawing-room meetings 
and deputation lectures which have 
done duty for so long. It may be that 
an address which merely appeals for 
funds will not serve the end in view. 
If Universities have sent forth under- 
graduates to the ends of the earth, as 
missionaries to their fellow men, is tt 
too much to hope that recruits may be 
drawn in increasing numbers from the 
vast network of redemptive education 
which I have endeavored to describe? 
Brotherhoods will do their part in 
paying their share when they know 
that their men are at the front. 

The leaders are convinced that 
Brotherhood, if it be a true manifesta- 
tion of the Christian,impulse, must 
achieve a scope wide as the world. 
The Labor Movement, which is an at- 
tempt to realize the material aims of 
Brotherhood, is international. Capital, 
diplomacy, and rivalry in armaments 
are international. On the Continent 
the decay of Catholicism has left the 
souls of men and women in a vacuum, 
which nature abhors. Unless we are 
to assume that Christendom will be 
Christless—a hypothesis which is un- 
thinkable—we must enquire what new 
garment will clothe the ancient faith 
when the clouds roll away and she 
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returns with healing to her heritage. 
For three years I met, week by week 
at an Adult School, a French atheist 
of irreconcilable convictions. After 
hearing his views on very many oc- 
easions at great length I was cun- 
vinced that his revolt was not against 
the Christ who really lived and really 
died for men. He complained of the 
Church, the privileges of the Establish- 
ment, the encroachments of the celi- 
bate priesthood, the tyranny of elab- 
orate dogma, of superstition, of ritual, 
of images, of legendary miracle. He 
had no quarrel with the Adult School 
at Whitefield’s—none with the minis- 
try of Mr. Silvester Horne. He con- 
fessed that he had not before met with 
religion after this mode. And that this 
man is a type of millions I am assured 
by experience at Toynbee Hall, where 
I spent many evenings freely discussing 
religion with foreign immigrants of al- 
most every nationality in Europe. 

At Whitsuntide, 1910, there occurred 
at Lille in France an event, the signifi- 
cance of which can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. A British Brotherhood Dep- 
utation visited the city, accompanied 
by Mr. Keir Hardie. In a great hall 
2,000 French workmen—amatertaltst, 
agnostic, and atheist—heard from Mr. 
Keir Hardie an address which they re- 
garded as absolutely sensational. “He 
declared that the impetus which di- 
rected him to his life’s work, and the 
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inspiration which has carried bam on 
in it have been derived more from the 
teachings of Jesus Christ than from 
any other source.” A test question for 
men and movements is: What think ye 
of Christ? An extraordinary scene 
followed. The audience sang “L’Inter- 
nationale” and afterwards the British 
delegates responded with “All hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name,” which the 
French Socialists encored. This year 
the same story of sudden advance 1s 
told by delegates returned from Can- 
ada! It is too early to speculate upon 
what sucia incidents may mean in their 
effects upon international relations, 
but at least I claim to have shown that 
the Oxford Movement and the Salva- 
tion Army, however notable their sig- 
nificance, are not the only “special con- 
tributions”—not, perhaps, the most far- 
reaching of such contributions—made 
to religion by the British people in the 
last hundred years. Is it not time 
that Brotherhood, with its vast poten- 
tialities, should be seriously studied, 
carefully guided, and vigorously devel- 
oped along new and promising op- 
portunities? To anyone who doubts 
the importance of this question, I 
would recommend a personal visit to, 
say, five typical meetings—Croydon, 
Staines, Worcester, East Ham Wes- 
leyan Methodist, and Penrith. That 
experience wili be sufficient. 


P. W. Wilson. 





RUSSIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 


I 

The lover of poetry may feel es- 
pecially baffled if left without a guide 
through the vast steppes, the drear and 
limitless lands of Russian thought, at 
once so alien, so cheerless, with, as it 
were, neat Dutch gardens of modern 
origin interspersed—where the ob- 
server must peer at the new horizon 


through the borrowed glasses of trans- 
lation. 

One fundamental difference be- 
tween Russian and English poetry 
is that we English can boast of such 
vigorous antiquity of poetry, and are 
so prone to judge others by ourselves, 
that, in condemning lands which have 
thriven later and more scantily, we 
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do ourselves an injustice in supposing 
that all peoples can be equally fa- 
vored. As the Hastern nations with 
their continuous civilization of three 
thousand years might condemn ours, 
which has flourished but for one thou- 
sand, and yet unjustly condemn, so the 
Western nations of Europe should not 
be too quick to censure the god of 
Parnassus for showering his gifts so 
comparatively late ih the day on the 
Russian people, for the returns from 
the soil so slowly matured have been 
very great and very swift. 

In Russian history there is one 
turning-point—the age of Peter the 
Great, than whom no more colossal 
figure has appeared. Before him, 
Russia was an Oriental State with no 
language save the Russian variety of 
Church Slavonic, and possessing no lit- 
erature save a formless mass of popu- 
lar legend. There was also some mo- 
nastic lore—dim, shadowy, and of little 
historical value. This poetry, which 
preceded the Great Revival, has some 
outstanding features: it consists of the 
byliny or the chansons de geste, which 
were attached in the main to the 
medizval court of Kfev; these poems 
have a peculiar character and metre. 
They were meant to be sung to the 
Russian Zither and to a primitive mel- 
ody, with either three or four beats, 
hence the sylabization, irregularity 
and accentuation often seem arbitrary. 
The conventional epithet and still 
more the conventional verse mark 
them out, such as are indeed found in 
all primitive oral balladry. The metric 
scheme is very similar to the allitera- 
tive verse of the early Teutonic poems, 
with this difference: that alliteration 
has not been developed, and the con- 
tinuity is maintained by the repetition 
of words.’ In this short poem of Sor- 
row an attempt has been made to re- 
produce something of the untutored 
genius of the Russian— 
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“Whence, Oh Sorrow, is thy origin? 

She was born, was Sorrow, from grey 
earth. 

From under the stones that are grey, 

From under the briars, the clay-clods. 

And Sorrow shod her in shoes of bast, 

And Sorrow clad her in clothes of 
rushes, 

Apparelled her in thin bast waist- 
band, 

And Sorrow approached the goodly 
champion. 

“He saw her, the champion, and must 
escape her, 

And fied from Sorrow to the open 
meadow, 

To the open meadow like a grey-clad 
hare, 

And Sorrow followed him. 

She tracked him out and stretched her 
meshes, 

Stretching her meshes, her silken fet- 
ters, 

‘Stand and deliver, avaunt not, cham- 
pion!’ 

He saw her, the youth, and must es- 
cape her; 

And from Sorrow he fied to the swift- 
flowing river, 

To the rushing river, like the pike-fish; 

And Sorrow followed him. 

She tracked him out, her nets she 
cast, 

Stretching her nets, the silken fet- 
ters. 

‘Stand and deliver, nor go thou cham- 
pion!’ 

He saw her, the youth, and must es- 
cape her. 

From Sorrow he fled to the fiery fever, 

To fever and illness, and laid him to 
bed. 

And Sorrow followed him. 

She tracked him out and sat at his 
feet: 

‘Stand and deliver, avaunt not, cham- 
pion!’ 

He saw her, the youth, and must es- 
cape her. 

From Sorrow he fled to the coffin-box, 

To the coffin-lid, to his little grave- 
mound, 

To his little grave in the gray dun 
earth. 

And Sorrow followed him. 
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She tracked him out, in her hand her 
shovel, 
In her hand her shovel and drove in 
her carriage: 
‘Stand and deliver, avaunt not, cham- 
pion!’ 
Scarce was the breath alive in the 
champion, 
But Sorrow raked in his little grave- 
mound, 
Tato his grave, into gray mother 
earth. 
And they sing the fame of the goodly 
youth.” 


Peter the Great revolutionized Rus- 
sia; he found her an Oriental State 
with a dead tongue, and a formless 
mass of writing, to leave her a Hu- 
ropean power (which had been able to 
conquer Charles XII of Sweden), with 
a cultured literature and a polished 
language. 

He made the Russians use Russian, 
and modified the Slavonic grammar 
and alphabet so as to be Russian. 
The byliny are poetry, but only share 
the same influence with the chansons 
de geste, or the Scotch balladry. Culti- 
vated poetry, such as might be inter- 
nationally recognized, came in with 
Lomonésov. This great grammarian 
(not, indeed, the very first to write 
strictly accentuated verse in Russian) 
during his life (1711-1765) composed 
many odes based on French models. 
They were formal and dull. We must 
remember that modern English and 
German verse re-fashioned itself after 
French, and the first essays were not 
successful—and that the great disaster 
of the Tartar invasion rolled back the 
Russian Renaissance by two centuries; 
indeed, the Russia of to-day still ex- 
hibits many medizval ways of 
thought. 

In this new poetry the loom was 
foreign and the web also; but soon the 
garment was woven of national stuff, 
and itself became transformed into the 
national costume. The French models 
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were themselves artificial—romanti- 
cism had yet to implant the great truth 
that the story of a people’s childhood 
is the best lesson and guidance for its 
manhood. But classicism had one of 
the two constituents of poetry—form; 
and form had been lacking before; the 
period in which the inspiration be- 
comes clothed with genuine national 
form is the true beginning of Russian 
artistry in verse. © 

In this first period there was no pub- 
lic but the Court; consequently litera- 
ture, which is the reflection of life, was 
as unnatural as this exotic life. 

Catherine I carried on Peter’s work, 
founded the Academy and had the 
Western classics translated; amongst 
others, the essayists of England, Addi- 
son and his contemporaries, founded a 
school of thought somewhat less re- 
mote from observation of national char- 
acter. Under her Bogdanévich, Kos- 
tré6v and Petrév, composed pseudo- 
classic effusions, and Krylov his won- 
derful pointed fables, which have of- 
ten been Englished. Novikév and 
Shcherbitov were superior, because 
they did not study Court taste, but 
strove after a Slavophil ideal; the evil 
days on which they fell were an un- 
willed proof of the rectitude and 
depth of their tendencies. 

Of this first period cf Russian litera- 
ture little needs to be said. After 
Peter the Great, Russia had a Janus 
face—pointing towards the East in her 
manners and religion, to the West in 
her intellectual life. And her litera- 
ture henceforth forms an organic part 
of European literature, rising and fall- 
ing with it. The Russian eighteenth cen- 
tury imitates that of Western Europe. 
Unincited by any international wars of 
ideals, worldly even in the spiritual 
realm, the age of prose still plied its 
dusky wings over the Western world, 
with some faint gleam of occasional 
religious fervor. 

After the fashion of Voltaire’s Henri- 
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ade, and Klopstock’s Messias, unin- 
spired epics poured forth, as from 
Tredyakévski. Comedy flourished, and 
satire found congenial themes. Fon- 
Vizin’s comedies, though modelled up- 
on Molére, still live and have furnished 
many idioms and common quotations. 
The glory of this age is Griboyédov’s 
Gére ot wmdé (the mishaps of wit). But 
then comedy and satire had a real ba- 
sis; there was so much to decry, and 
security lay in laughter: “Who would 
die a martyr to sense when religion is 
folly?” Ridicule was levelled against 
bureaucracy, serfdom and _ society; 
and, in so far as the meagre inspira- 
tion of a satirist can extend, was in- 
spired and sound. One weapon against 
itself Russian absolutism fostered—the 
study of history; it will be observed 
that Russia only exemplifies the uni- 
versal law that the greatest literature 
is national, and from national themes 
sprang the grandest dramas and lyrics 
of the nineteenth century. Karamzin, 
the historian of Russia, is the forerun- 
ner of Khomyakév, the Slavophil, who 
championed national polity as against 
that of Germany or France. 


II 
It is the paradoxical fashion of liter- 
ary historians to construct definite peri- 
ods and then acknowledge their inex- 
actness by admitting they overlap. 
The inconsistency is really non-exis- 
tent. Literature is an organic growth 
with regular seasons, but not all plants 
flower at the same time; and especially 
when development is rapid, the old and 
the new come together in discordant 
juxtaposition and the forest seems a 
strange tangle of rotten trunks and 
freshening bushes. So Karamzin lived 
on in the age of Pdshkin, and the duel- 
list’s weapon smote Lérmontov only 
four years later than his master Ptish- 
kin. Vydzemski lived through the 
Byronism of the revolution, the roman- 
ticism and the nationalism of the Na- 
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poleonic wars, the realism of the age 
of social reform, though he himself 
was almost of the pseudo-classic school. 
Zhukévski in like fashion outlived his 
sphere of activity. Literature follows 
national life; and, as the crowning 
fact of the age of Lomonésov was the 
westernizing by Peter and Catherine, 
so Russian literature felt the shock of 
the French Revolution, breathed the 
anarchic freedom, best typified in Shel- 
ley’s and Byron’s topical verse, and 
shook off the yoke and constraint of 
obsolescing form and thought. Litera- 
ture followed Sidney’s motto— 


“*Fool,’ said my Muse to me, ‘look in 
thy heart and write.’” 


The Revolution blew the cobwebs of 
classicism away with a rude blast of 
individualism. 

Glinka inaugurated the first school 
of pure lyric; it is very crude. This 


presentation may be very well com- 
pared with the Kfev of Khomyakév— 


“High upon the hill before me 
Lo, the walls of Kiev frown! 
Swift below them flows the Dniéper 
Twisting silvery past the town. 


“Kiev, hail! Of Russian glory 
Thou the candle West of old, 

Dniéper, hail! The ever-welling 
Fount of Russia crystal-cold. .. . 


“Ag in bygone days departed, 
They shall seek the holy place 
Come for peace and sure asylum 
Once again to thy embrace.” 
(Translated by H. C. F.) 


Some reference will be made later to 
Russian patriotic poetry. 

Khomyakév was succeeded without 
warning by Délvig, who, not without 
some individuality of his own (he has 
a tuneful despondency with some di- 
rect natural coloring), is best taken in 
conjunction with his greater friend 
Pfishkin, who is without doubt the 
greatest genius Russia has produced. 
Pashkin’s work is in part very By- 
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ronic his Yevgéni Onyégin is a very suc- 
cessful adaptation of Don Juan to the 
Nevski Prospekt. His great dramas, 
Boris Godunéw and others, show real 
power, and are none the worse for 
being inspired by Shakespeare. His 
short lyrics sometimes show the influ- 
ence of Goethe,’ but have the admir- 
able terseness which is conferred by 
the synthetic character of the Russian 
language and supreme polish, whilst 
the lyric insight into nature is very 
strongly marked. 

In his ballads, very largely framed 
on foreign models, he dealt in culti- 
vated metre with the great epics of 
early Russian history. Apart from the 
tremendous stride in form and in 
metre, Pfishkin proved one still greater 
achievement: he made Russia at last 
look into her own heart and write. 
Yazykov, Alexis Tolstoy and others 
followed in his wake. Ptshkin and his 
wonderful school—Dé€lvig, Bardtynski, 
Tytitchev, Yazykov, etc., etc., are all 
Russian to the core, Russian too, in 
an evil way, with that subtle melan- 
choly which is still that of a nation 
enslaved, when it is not Byronic, e.g. 


“Through clamorous streets my feet go 
straying 
Or into some frequented fane, 
Or where the maids assemble playing, 
And nought my dreamings can con- 
: strain... 
My senseless corse can never care 
Where it may chance to waste away. 
I love my home. Let it be there 
It rest from e’er the last long day. 
Albeit when I shall lie decaying, 
New life will spring in joy and light, 
Unheeding Nature still displaying 
Eternal beauty, burning bright.” 
(Ptishkin.) 


There were two great schools of re- 
formers at this time—the Slavophil, 
who looked to the resurrection of the 
Slav tradition, and found their leader 
in the great poet Khomyakév; and the 


1 E.g. his Echo. 











revolutionaries, who spoke of the 
rights of man and looked to the West 
for guidance: Ogaryév is the principal 
name in this school. 

In the “twenties and ’thirties” of the 
past century, as in England, lyric po- 
etry reached its height, and balladry 
and drama were also consummated. 
The art was perfect and the conception 
was popular; it was popular to an 
extraordinary degree. Koltsév, coming 
after PdGshkin, ventured back to a 
lyrical adaptation of the old free me- 
tres of medizeval Russian— 


“I sit at my table 
And fail a-pondering 
How can I live on 
All solitary? 
No wife have I wedded, 
A maid for a man, 
Not a friend is my own now, 
A friend I can trust. ... 
“He bequeathed me poverty, 
My father mine, 
And one thing besides, 
A strong right hand. 
“And all my vigor 
1 have lost in vain: 
I must needs be servant 
To stranger-folk.” 
His pastoral and agricultural pictures 
can hardly be equalled for their deadly 
appositeness and their utter simplicity. 
And, outside the realms of the official 
Russian language, in ‘Little-Russia, 
Shevchénko instituted a new school 
of Little-Russian poetry, consisting 
mainly of modernizations of the an- 
cient ballads, but all pregnant with life. 
When the Decembrist revolt, in 
which Kiichelbecher and Rylyéyev suf- 
fered, was put down, and reform post- 
poned by its failure, a change came 
over literature: Slavophilism was rep- 
robated; domestic reform remained. 
On the ebb of the romantic tide came 
“Lérmontov, the most Byronic of Rus- 
sian poets, and in some respects the 
greatest. His temper is essentially 
morbid and introspective. The Demon 
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is perhaps his greatest work. He con- 
ceived the Evil Spirit as wandering for 
ages, weary of evil-doing, and at last, 
on Mount Kazbék in the Caucasus 
(that most fortunate place of exile 
for the great Russian poets—it inspired 
them all, and gave them leisure from 
engaging in plots which might have 
landed them in Siberia or on the scaf- 
fold), lights upon the unearthly beauty 
of the Caucasian maid Tamara. He 
falls in love with her, and forswears 
all his world dominion, and she con- 
sents at last to his embraces, which 
spell for her possible apotheosis, but 
instantly death. Some passages out of 
the Demon are quoted below— 


“The Demon, the outcast went his way, 

Beneath the blue vault of the sky, 

He shone pure like the cherubim, 

And memories of a happier day 

Thronged through his mind tumultu- 
ously, 

Far days, when in the abode of light, 

When, where the racing comet ranged, 

It gleamed its welcome, spoke with 
are 


(The Demon to Tamédra) 


“Through the sky go ever traceless, 
In those fields aye unsurveyed, 
Clouds inviolate, embraceless, 
Woven like a fine brocade. 

Unto them nor joy, nor sorrow, 
Lovers’ meetings, lovers met, 

No desire for the morrow, 

For the past no vain regret. 
Think of them, like them be careless, 
When the pangs of grief torment, 
Of all earthly shadows shareless, 
Be like them indifferent.” 


(Taméra’s love) 
“A sail from the depths of the sea, 
Or the gleam of a star in the west, 


An angel appeared before me, 
Unforgotten that force of the blest. 


“But whom was he flying to meet? 
All in vain my endeavor to learn: 

I saw him perhaps in my sleep: 
Alas, sleep then can never return. ... 


“Softly I slept, 
When uear he crept: 


He is for ever more 

My Star 

Of hope in that strange clime, 

To atone my crime. 
Great God, incline!— 
If he know nought of love; then how 
Didst Thou, 

Make love Thy whole design?” 

Lérmontov’s lyrics are all tinged 
with that same fatalistic pessimism, 
and it is only in his poems of legendary 
lore and love that this trail can be 
escaped. 
~To the same period Alexis Tolstéy 
may be assigned: a great dramatist, 
lyrist and novelist, but as a poet there 
was something more of the studied 
and uninspired. His greatest gem is, 
perhaps, this little patriotic poem to 
his native land. ‘The love of the steppe 
is, after all, fully as natural as the 
love of English poets for their native 
hedgerows— 


“Country mine, land of my birth, 
Steeds that range without rein, 
Cry of eagles aloft, and on earth 
Wolves that how! o’er the plain. 
“Oh, my country, hail all hail! 
Tree-tops slumber-bowed, 
Midnight song of the nightingale, 
Wind and steppe and cloud!” 

After 1825, as in England, there is 
no great poet for sixteen years. The 
wild tioods of revolution had run their 
course, and been dammed, lost their 
froth and gathered strength for the 
next assault. As Tennyson and Brown- 
ing were, in a sense, Liberals compared 
with the Radicalism of Shelley and 
Byron, and the Rossettis, artists in 
words and feelings, full of pathos and 
tenderness, but devoid of the energy 
and fierce passions of the Napoleonic 
era, so in Russia Polénski, Shenshin, 
MAyké6év and others represent the ten- 
dency to pure poetry for its own sake, 
and Nikitin, Nekrfsov, Nfdson, the 
yearnings for civil, civic freedom: they 
also rebel against the tradition of po- 
etic form, like Browning; N&adson in 
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one of his letters remarks “he cannot 
stomach Apukhtin” (the almost fin- 
nicky lyrist); the reforming poets and 
the artistic, as in England, meet in 
strange combination of contrast. 

And in them the key is lower; for 
hope had been long deferred, and me- 
disevalism was obstinate. It might 
well be asked, what was the moral ef- 
fect on poetry of the Crimean war? 
Perhaps very little. The great battle 
was for the emancipation of the serfs 
and the erection of some representative 
body; their freedom and the zemstvés 
followed as a consequence of the de- 
feat before Sebastopol; and thus, in a 
way, although a _ national conflict 
strains the brain and sinews, and 
rudely awakes the imagination of a 
people from the lethargy of peace, the 
vivifying work of this war was dis- 
counted in advance. 

The autocracy was then almost at 
breaking-point, and throne and people 
were completely at variance. Novel- 
fists and poets were all preaching so- 
cial reform, and when the defeat in 
the war came to stamp the despotism 
with the brand of inefficiency, Nicho- 
las I resigned the task. He left his 
heir, Alexander II, express directions 
to emancipate the serfs and create 
some local authorities; and in this great 
period the floodgates were opened and 
the reproofs of the pen poured forth. 
Indeed, it was only the assassination 
of Alexander that prevented a kind of 
Parliament being constituted. 

The melody of this new school is 
called realism. No longer is the po- 
etic instinct satisfied to idealize the 
figures of legend—it must portray the 
sufferings and wrongs of the people. 

Poetry cannot altogether accomplish 
this; poetry shows forth the inherent 
beauty of life too visibly to be be- 
lieved, too bare of the drab disguises 
of the present; prose is more of time, 
and we have the great names of Rus- 
sian realism, the great novelists of the 
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fifties, G6gol, Turgényev, Dostoyévski, 
who by actual experience know what 
the great masses of the Russian people 
suffered in resigned silence. There is 
a guif between this style and the ultra- 
romantic tales of Pishkin (¢ g. A 
Contemporary Hero). 


III. 


Since then, it is difficult to predicate 
the course of Russian poetry. An easy 
inference would be to say that as in all 
Europe, except perhaps Germany, the 
Muses here azain retired for their peri- 
odic recuperation. The great poets 
have ceased to be, and some great 
change is awaited. Perhaps the gen- 
eration born of the Japanese struggle, 
born to its humiliation and its dangers 
internal and external, may produce the 
man. But, as elsewhere, only lyrical 
verse is found, and that not of the 
highest order of all. The melancholy 
of the Slav temperament, accentuated 
by the weariness of paternal severity 
exaggerated, the inevitable outcome of 
autecracy, has prevented a great poet 
of empire arising to celebrate as he 
well might the wondrous and irresisti- 
ble onset of Russia’s prowess—the des- 
tiny that leads her blindly on to Im- 
perial greatness. He has not appeared. 
To us the reason is not far to seek. 
Russia is distraught within and cannot 
be glad with the strength of a valiant 
and self-reliant man. 

The new Russian lyric may be il- 
lustrated in Bailmont’s Land of Bondage. 
(Balmont, it may be remarked, was 
a fervent admirer of Shelley, and has 
produced a very creditable Russian 
translation)— 


“T am in the Land of Bondage; walk 
by night: trees everywhere: 

Walk by day and leafy mazes net from 
view broad Heaven’s glare. 

On the bordering horizon, ’twixt the 
mountain-peaks and me 

‘Only flitting glow-worms, serving stead 
of sun and moon I see... 
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In this sunless wood wan faces dim- 
reflected fright and rend. 

I am in the Land of Bondage—without 
end.” 


The same tinge of expectancy long 
deferred may be seen in all of the 
Russian patriotic poetry; it is a kind 
of scolding love—the love a mother 
feels in a very naughty child who will 
not reform. TyGtchev’s epigram is 
significant: 


“Impervious to reason’s light 

By common measures undefined 

Her growth is quite unique, you'll find, 
Our faith in Russia must be blind.” 


Nekrasov is also something of a mor- 
alist, though his pictures of Russian 
life are terribly realistic. He wrote 
the following hymn: 


“Thy people’s good, Lord, rests with 
Thee, 

Thy blessing on their toil alight: 

Protect their manhood, make them free, 

Grant unto them to judge aright... 

Thy chosen race from serfdom’s chains 

Release, O Lord, and be their Guide. 

Be Thou their Light where darkness 
reigus, 

In Russia, Lord, we pray, confide.” 


Beyond this general characteristic 
of the vastness of the steppe and the 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
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eternal imminence and postponement 
of reform, some remarks may still be 
made on what differentiates Russian 
poetry from that of Western Europe. 
By the nature of the language, Russian 
has no monosyllables, very few prepo- 
sitions, and is as synthetic as Latin, 
and only less exact than Greek. This 
confers on Russian poetry a strange 
feeling of terseness and directness, 
something like what might happen if 
a Horace were to arise in modern 
times to write in modern metres and 
his own language. A translation from 
the Russian loses more than from any 
other language, as the clean-cut edge 
has been moulded into the rounder 
form of the analytical languages of the 
West of Europe. 

In general, it may confidently be 
said that the nation which has been 
able to extend its civilization from 
Moscow to Viadivost6k, has shown the 
characteristic Slav vitality, and has in 
the realm of music produced such great 
names as Borodin and Chaikévsky, not 
to speak of several great achievements 
in scientific directions, has very much 
to give to the world; it has still very 
much to suffer, and its young poetry 
promises to be one of the fairest and 
the greatest in the times to come. 

Leonard Magnus. 





THE ABU ZAIT CONSPIRACY. 
(Concluded) 


A shave, a tub, and a brisk walk in 
the cool freshness of the morning dis- 
sipated the stale aftermath of a rest- 
less night, and Burke strolled down to 
the District Office no longer hag-ridden 
but cool and clear-headed for what- 
ever the day might bring forth. He 
felt the need to strike a mean between 
the credulity of yesterday and the 
doubts of last night. He must be com- 
mitted to no theory, must have a per- 
fectly open mind, able to give each ob- 
servation its due weight and no more. 


So faced, the situation was not unin- 
teresting. Abu Zait was a dull place 
as a rule, but with this investigation 
in hand it became full of exciting pos- 
sibilities. In his heart of hearts he 
was a little proud of this ability to 
look on critically at the unfolding of 
events fraught perhaps with: terrible 
danger for himself. It was with what 
almost amounted to a swagger that 
he traversed the group of saluting po- 
licemen and bowing natives and en- 
tered his office. The Mamur (Assistant 
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Magistrate) with obsequious geniality 
introduced the morning’s business: a 
few trifling disputes to be settled, a 
sheik to be interviewed, a complaint 
by a Greek trader against a Coptic 
quartermaster-sergeant to be investi- 
gated. ‘Then came Mansur Effendi 
himself, a very low tarbush—an un- 
erring badge of nationalist sentiments 
—placed well on the back of his head 
and his myopic eyes gleaming sly and 
inscrutable behind his glasses. He 
came to request that a certain police 
corporal, a man decidedly above the 
average in intelligence but not in other 
soldierly qualities, might be lent to the 
Postal Department during the illness 
of one of the subordinate clerks. 
Now Burke knew that this corporal 
had been recently at Hillet el Sheik, 
and somehow, in spite of his determi- 
nation to be free from preconceived 
theories, his suspicions began to work 
again. “Did the corporal wish to un- 
dertake this duty?’ he asked. The 
corporal was anxious to do so. “Had 
he any previous experience as a clerk?” 
Oh yes, he had worked in the office 
of Yousbashi Ahmed Effendi Hamdi 
while stationed at Hillet el Sheik. 
Burke elaborated a flowing design on 
the blotting-pad as he digested this 
piece of information. It looked badly 
on the face of it, and yet, would the 
corporal have quoted such a reference 
if that telegram warning Burke against 
Mansur and this very Ahmed Hamdi 
had been read? On the other hand, 
the corporal might not be in that se- 
cret. He decided to see how far Man- 
sur was set on having this particular 
corporal. 

“There is the sergeant at the Zap- 
tea,” he said, “why not take him in- 
stead? He is of higher rank and a 
very good clerk.” Mansur looked 
greatly disappointed. “Ah no, sir. 
He is not suitable for postal duties. 
His eyesight is deficient, and moreover 
he is a man of shallow mind.” 









Eyesight deficient, indeed! Burke 
sent for the medical officer and the 
sergeant in question, and requested 
expert opinion upon the point at once. 
The medical opinion formed after a 
dramatic but cursory examination of 
the lids of the patient—Abu Zait did 
not run to Snellen’s tests—was to the 
effect that the sergeant, while admir- 
ably equipped for duty at the Zaptea, 
was quite unfitted for work at the Post 
Office. Burke eyed the medical officer 
suspiciously. “So you are in it, too!” 
he thought. 

‘Well,’ said he aloud, “let us see 
which of the two takes down a tele- 
gram most successfully. Mansur Ef- 
fendi, please give each man a pen and 
paper.” Thus armed, the sergeant and 
the corporal stood, each with the paper 
held close to his eyes and the pen at 
the ready, determined to show off to 
the very best advantage. 

“Write as follows,” said Burke, and 
in his best Arabic he gave the follow- 
ing sentence, watching its effect not 
only on the competitors but on the 
other occupants of the room: “The 
XXth Battalion Sudanese will hold it- 
self in readiness to proceed at once to 
——” Burke glanced upwards, hop- 
ing to detect a strained attention here, 
an anxious flutter there, but not a lid 
quivered,—“Kassala,” he concluded, 
and received the two samples for 
comparison. 

There was no doubt as to which was 
the best. Besides, thought he, it might 
be just as well to give the plotters all 
the rope they would take. So much 
the sooner would they give him an 
opening. So the corporal was duly al- 
lotted to the Post Office, and the group 
moved out of the room, leaving Burke 
to complete a few books and sign a 
letter or two. He could see the tele- 
graph clerk in deep conversation with 
the doctor in the verandah outside the 
office, and scraps of their conversation 
came to him where he sat. “When is 
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the post-boat due from Hillet el 
Sheik?” asked the medical officer. “In- 
shalleh, the steamer will be here by 5 
P.M. this afternoon,” answered Man- 
sur, “unless she runs on the sand by 
Shellal el Sint. Come with me, oh, 
respected physician, for I would 
speak with you alone.” The voices be- 
came inaudible as the two men re- 
ceded from the office window, and 
Burke, rapidly finishing what work 
remained to be done, made his way 
through the village and back to his 
quarters. 

During lunch, and after it when 
he played at a siesta, Burke’s mind 
continued to dwell on the same prob- 
lem, this question of a plot, which had 
for the present driven out al] other 
questions. One thing at least was 
clear—that he must intercept the mail 
from Hillet el Sheik. The _ tele- 
gram had practically ordered him to 
do so, and that conversation, over- 
heard just before lunch, hinted that 
to-day’s mail might be of importance, 
was at least eagerly awaited. It is 
not pleasant to have to open other 
people’s letters, but duty is duty!— 
and indeed the investigation had 
caught Burke’s fancy more than he 
realized, so that be turned his thoughts 
to the matter with less reluctance 
than he had expected. He knew that 
the custom was for Mansur Effendi 
to meet the boat and personally take 
over the mail-bag from the engineer. 
To anticipate this, he must board the 
steamer up-stream of Abu Zait. How 
was that to be done? After consider- 
ing a moment, he recollected that he 
had noticed a shilluk (“dug-out”’) in a 
creek some miles up the bank, at a 
point where he often bagged a duck or 
two in his evening prowls. He looked 
at his watch. It was now 3 P.M. and 
the steamer was due at 5. Better start 
at once. Taking down his shot-gun ang 
filling his pockets with cartridges, he 
strolled through the village and took 
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the track across the marshy ground 
that bordered the river bank, his mind 
occupied for the moment, regretfully, 
with the thought of poor old Billal, so 
often his companion on this beat and 
now awaiting the post-boat to return in 
her to Wad Gharbu. A native officer 
emerged from some huts, saw him, and 
saluted. Burke acknowledged the sa- 
lute after a rather ostentatious shift of 
the gun from under his right arm to his 
left shoulder. He felt the necessity to 
make all his actions explicable in terms 
of sport, for who knew what observant 
eyes might be following his movements. 
A mile or so on, at a bend of the 
river, where a low hill shut ont the 
station from view, he struck the creek 
and found the little canoe amongst the 
rushes. Here, under a clump of d6m- 
palm, whence he could ‘scan the long 
reaches of the river to the south, he 
waited in comfort, watching the 
shadows lengthen as the westering sun 
dipped towards a golden horizon. His 
glance dwelt lazily on the mighty 
stream slipping past so silent and 
strong on its eternal journey. There 
was comfort in it, a hint that plots 
and plotters were things of time, an 
assurance that the great stream of 
human destiny is but litt'e disturbed 
by the throbs and struggies of individ- 
ual will. A silvery fish leaped clean 
above the surface, while a bevy swirl 
of water and a dark fin, visible for a 
second like a knife-blade siicing the 
eddy, indicated the presence in the 
depths beneath of a relentless pursuer. 
A line of pelicans, sweeping south 
across the evening sky on slow and 
even pinions, caught his eye and saved 
him from a too close application of the 
silent river and its aidden tragedies to 
things less remote. As he followed 
their flight he perceived the column of 
smoke that stood for the expected 
steamer, her hull still invisible owing 
to a sharp bend of the Nile. It was 
time to be moving, as a few moments 
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would bring her round the corner and 
abreast of where he stood, so crouch- 
ing into the narrow canoe and using 
the butt of his gun for a paddle, he 
put out on to the bosom of the stream. 
The post-boat rounded the point, her 
steam-whistle emitting a long signal 
to advertise the station of her ap- 
proach. Burke, waving his hat and 
shouting, caught the attention of the 
engineer on the bridge, who, with the 
deference of a sensible Greek to the 
mad escapades of British o/‘ficers, 
slowed down and took him atoard, 
even permitting one of his men to row 
the dug-out back to the 2reek and re- 
join the ship over land. So the first 
phase was accomplished, and the sec- 
ond must begin at once, for there was 
no time to spare. Burke did not mince 
matters. Hailing the engineer to the 
cabin, where he had installed himself, 
he demanded the mail-bag from Hillet 
el Sheik. 

“It is against orders, excellent Bim- 
bashi,” protested the Greek. 

“Nevertheless I must have it and 
open it!” reiterated Burke. “I take all 
responsibility, but must remind you 
that time is passing.” 

“If the Bimbashi will give me a 
written order——!”’ The Greek was 
ready for a compromise. Burke scrib- 
bled an order, took over the bag, and 
commenced operations at once, as the 
engineer returned to the bridge to di- 
rect the manceuvre of coming along- 
side. It was high time. The steamer 
had already commenced the wide 
sweep that would bring her to the 
landing-stage with her bow up-stream 
against the current. The letters were 
few and quickly sorted, chiefly official 
and addressed to the Inspector and 
0.C. Police Detachment,—in other 
words, to Burke himself in his official 
capacity. Two only deserved attention, 
both being in the same type of cheaply 
perfumed envelope, both addressed in 
the same handwriting, and both in 
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purple ink,—one to El Kateb Mansur 
Effendi Awad, the other to Saag. Has- 
san Effendi Fadel, Medical Corps. 
Hurriedly transferring these to his 
pocket, Burke closed the bag, drawing 
tight the chain that ran through the 
metal eyeholes in its neck. Then, and 
not till then, was he aware that the 
seal which he had broken in opening 
the bag bore the official stamp of the 
Posts Department. Such a stamp was 
kept only by the departmental officials, 
and none was to be had on the boat. 
Burke glanced hurriedly through the 
cabin window. The steamer was actu- 
ally alongside the landing-stage, and 
there, waiting for the mails, was Man- 
sur Effendi himself. The matter must 
be carried through with a high hand. 
Burke picked up his gun and the open 
mail-bag, and having waited a moment 
on deck to let the gangway be adjusted, 
walked coolly across it and up to Man- 
sur Eifendi. 

“There,” he said, handing him the 
bag. “I opened this one by mistake. 
It's the bag from Hillet el Sheik, not 
that from Wad Gharbu as [ thought. 
I’m expecting a note from Purvis Bey 
in the latter, so please send it up at 
once if you come across it. It is im- 
portant, and the answer should go 
back by this boat.” He leaped to land 
and started to move off without any ex- 
planation of his breach of postal regu- 
lations, when a thought struck him 
and he turned and reascended the 
gangway. Passing up to the eugineer, 
who was still giving directions from 
the bridge, “You gave me the wrong 
bag,” he said. 

“No, Excellency,” protested the other, 
“that was the bag from Hillet el Sheik. 
Of that I am certain.” 

“Exactly,” said Burke; “but I asked 
you for that from Wad Gharbu!” 

“Excellency, I assure you!” 

Burke allowed a shade of annoyance 
to be visible on his face. “You don’t 
imagine I’m expecting letters from a 
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station where there are only Egyptian 
officers? I wanted an urgent message 
from Purvis Bey in order to answ2r it 
by this steamer. You should have at- 
tended to my order. Do so aaother 
time.” 

The Greek dived his haad into his 
pocket and produced that writtea 
order. “See, sir!” He held it ont in 
triumph. “Hillet el Sheik!” 

“How exceedingly stupid of me,” 
said Burke, frankly apologetic. “I 
can’t think how I made the mistake, 
but I see that I myself am to blame. 
The letter from Purvis Bey is in tbe 
other bag. I expect I shall be oblized 
to detain you for an answer.” 

The engineer was at once in the best 
of good-humor. “Sir,” he said, “I am 
obliged to take in wood for the return 
journey. I cannot start before 6.30 
P.M. There is plenty of time.” So 
Burke, shouldering his gun, passed out 
through the crowd on the landing-stage 
and up to his quarters. “Mansur will 
suspect me, of course,” thought he, 
“but had I forgotten to square the en- 
gineer he would have absolutely caught 
me out.” He laid the gun on the camp- 
bed and dropped into a long chair in 
the verandah. “Fool,” he muttered to 
himself. “That was much too narrow 
a shave.” But he felt the letters in his 
pocket, and knew that in that matter 
at least he had succeeded. 

Instead of his usual after-dinner pro- 
gram of a pipe and novel on the ve- 
randah, Rurke after his raid on the Hil- 
let el Sheik mail-bag, brought his can- 
dle-lamp inside the hut, and taking 
Spiro’s “Arabic Dictionary” from a 
shelf, set himself to go through the 
stolen letters. Reasonably speaking, 
the verandah was lonely enough in all 
conscience, but the wide empty dark- 
ness around his little candle-lamp 
seemed too populous for such a deed, 
and he sought the more visible soli- 
tude of indoors. Truth to tell, he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of the whole busi- 
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ness, and more inclined to be alone 
with his familiar confidential walls 
than with the cold criticism of the stars. 

“Here goes, then!” 

Out came the two letters, both 
scented, both addressed in purple ink, 
both reeking with the ultra-civiliza- 
tion of Young Egypt. Selecting that 
addressed to Mansur Effendi he care- 
fully steamed the envelope, opened it, 
and spread the letter on his blotting- 
pad. The fluent, careless writing, so 
different from the Arabic that we read 
in our study of the language, was baf- 
fling at first, but gradually words 
emerged here and there and in their 
turn gave clues to others, until at last, 
between Spiro and speculation, Burke 
had pretty well mastered the docu- 
ment. And a funny document it was. 


“To the Clerk, Mansur Effendi Awad, 
the beloved. 


“After the usual compliments, this is 
to tell you that all things at Hillet el 
Sheik resemble pitch. Thanks to Allah! 
the Second Lieutenant Mahmud Ef- 
fendi Bakri is ill with fever. He is 
a bad officer. His conduct resembles 
that of his ancestor, the dog. Avoid 
him if you should be near him. His 
company is injurious. Send to your 
friend, by first post-boat, three bottles 
of whisky, one bottle of lime-juice, 
and three heads of sugar. Also send 
two hundred cigarettes. The price of 
these articles shall he repaid to you 
by the Translator, Sadek Effendi Ta- 
leb, now at Khartum. This official 
owes me much money. (Qnions are 
cheap here. “Ahmed Hamdi, 

Yousbashi XXth Battalion.” 


Burke put down the letter and 
laughed heartily. “A captain in the 
army writing to his pal that onions are 
cheap! Good Heavens!” thought he, 
“how are we to understand these fel- 
lows?” He read it over again with 
fresh amusement, thankful too that 
there was no conspiracy in it. Then 
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he took up the second letter. Was it 
worth opening? He almost decided 
against doing so, but, perhaps as much 
for the diversion of another such 
epistle as from any expectation of dis- 
covering sedition, opened it also. 
Somehow, he felt less compunction in 
reading private letters that so with- 
held their intimacies, and once more, 
with Spiro to help him and imagina- 
tion to fill up the blanks, he set him- 
self to his problem. This letter, too, 
gradually delivered up its secrets. It 
was very largely a damning criticism 
of the character and antecedents of one 
Girgis el Solibi, a Medical Corps or- 
derly and the only representative of 
his Department at Hillet el Sheik. 
“This Copt,” said the Yousbashi, 
“thinks more of his monthly return of 
medical comforts than of the needs of 
those whom God has afflicted with 
fever. On last Saturday my tem- 


perature rose to 105 degrees and I ap- 
proached near to death, but this son of 


a dog denied me cognac, though I gave 
him a written order, and would issue 
nothing but a white powder named 
‘Benger,’ which dried my stomach like 
sawdust. His quinine also he mixes 
with flour and sells it to civilians. I 
thank God that much evidence will be 
available when he is brought before a 
court-martial, for the Faithful spit at 
the sight of this accursed Nazarene. 
Hasten to make your annual inspec- 
tion; and do your loving friend the 
favor of reporting me unfit to serve 
in this place. I ask God to witness 
that my spleen is very large. Hasten 
to help one who loves you.” So far 
Burke had translated with great amuse. 
ment, and only one line remained. 
He nerved himself for a final struggle 
with the language and resumed. “El 
bussel—onions.” “Oh Lord, here we 
are at onions again!” thought Burke; 
“hina—here, rachis—cheap.” Burke 
exploded with delight. “Onions are 
cheap here! No letter is complete 
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without a note on the price of onions. 
Oh Egypt!’ Burke laid down the let- 
ter and lit his pipe. “They’re not such 
terrible conspirators after all,” he 
thought, carefully fitting the letters 
back into their envelopes and gum- 
ming them up. “I’ll drop them at the 
landing-stage so that it may seem 
that they fell from the open bag.” 

Strolling down to the village through 
the cool night air, he accomplished his 
mission and went home to bed and to 
sleep. 


Two days had passed since the epi- 
sode of the Hillet el Sheik mail, two 
long monotonous days, during which 
the stream of evidence had quite dried 
up, no fresh facts coming to light 
either to support or weaken the case 
against the telegraph clerk. Burke 
had alternated between moods of deep 
suspicion and intervals in which the 
everyday routine seemed so perma- 
nent that all this talk of plots faded 
off into mirage and hot air. 

After a morning passed unevent- 
fully at the office and a police kit-in- 
spection after lunch, he lay at ease in 
a long chair and sipped his afternoon 
tea on the shady side of the verandah, 
watching a little lizard capture fly af- 
ter fly on the whitewashed wall below 
the thatch. The mottled head and yel- 
low throat were just visible from un- 
der a rafter. The quick eyes surveyed 
the wide space of wall below, im- 
placable and keen, suggesting the 
lithe body and tense muscles ready to 
respond to their every message. 
“Buzz.” <A lazy fly, perhaps the very 
one that had haunted Burke’s fore- 
head as he lay awake at dawn, 
swooped downwards and lit on the 
danger zone. Like a flash the watcher 
Wes upon it and back again to his 
lair with his captured prey. “I won- 
der when they’ll swoop on me!” said 
Burke. Everything reminded him of 
that unsolved problem; his mind might 
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wander for a moment, but always 
near the surface was that inevitable 
preoccupation. He rose impatiently. 
“The thing is getting on my 
nerves,” he muttered irritably, taking 
up a book and resuming his seat, 
not to read but to think again. Billal 
should reach Wad Gharbu to-morrow, 
and Purvis be warned in time to dis- 
pel that infernal story. The mail 
south from Khartum starts on Wed- 
nesday and sbould get here eight days 
later, bringing details to supplement 
that telegram from Chesterfield-Smith. 
Until then he could only speculate as 
to what grounds there were for sus- 
pectiug a conspiracy. He began to 
con over the whole story from the be- 
ginning. How idiotic he had been to 
destroy that envelope, if indeed he 
had destroyed it. Or if this too had 
been the action of an enemy, how com- 
pletely successful it had been. He 
realized that his induction rested al- 
most entirely on that envelope. 


If his momentary impression had 
been correct, then there was every- 


thing to fear. If he had been mis- 
taken, there was absolutely nothing to 
implicate Mansur except the original 
telegram. He reached for a stick of 
sealing-wax, lit a candle, and made 
a series of a dozen stamps with his 
key. Placed side by side they were 
almost exactly the same, and yet there 
were minor differences. He cut out 
the two extreme variants, searched for 
a lens, and examined them closely by 
its aid. Yes, undoubtedly a mistake 
might arise. Why had he not checked 
his opinion in this deliberate way at 
the time? And yet the very fact that 
he had not done so, that he had been 
perfectly certain and felt the need for 
no further investigation!—surely this in 
itself almost settled the matter. Or 
was it possible that the cipher tele- 
gram had prepared his mind for mys- 
terious discoveries, and excited an un- 
conscious suspicion? Was it really 
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“suggestion” that had made the dis- 
similarity between the key and the 
seal so obvious? It was undeniable 
that he had noted this dissimilarity 
and formed his opinion before he de- 
ciphered the wire. Talking of wires, 
here came an orderly with what looked 
like one in his hand. Burke strode out 
to meet him, tore open the red cover, 
and glanced at the telegram. 


“The advance company of XXth 
Sudanese left Wad Gharbu yesterday 
evening on steamer Nasser for Khar- 
tum. Will stop at Abu Zait for wood 
fuel. Tswid.” 


It must be explained that in the Su- 
dan, where coal is not obtainable ex- 
cept by import and at a high price, 
the steamers burn wood, which is cut 
and stored at various points along the 
Nile bank. The bulk of this fuel 
makes frequent refills necessary, and 
Abu Zait, being so situated that a con- 
stant supply was available, had be- 
come one of the recognized wood- 
stations on this reach of the river. 
“Iswid” was the code word for “XXth 
Battalion Sudanese.” 

Burke dismissed the orderly and sat 
down again to consider this fresh situ- 
ation. Obviously the company had 
started before Billal could possibly 
have arrived with his warning to Pur- 
vis. The flooded Nile—it was the 
month of September—made it impos- 
sible for a steamer to reach Wad 
Gharbu in less than four days, while 
the strong current made it probable 
that the Nasser would reach Abu Zait 
by to-morrow morning. Well, then, 
the company might still be under the 
impression that its destination was the 
Indian Frontier, and not Kassala at 
all. What an opportunity for the Egyp- 
tian officers in command to foment mu- 
tiny among the men. Burke knew 
that Purvis must stay with the head- 
quarters of the battalion, and of his 
two British Bimbashis, one was on de- 
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tachment at Fula and the other on 
leave. It was certain that neither of 
them would be with the advanced com- 
pany. Well, the first thing was to ar- 
range for the wood-supply. Burke rose, 
slipped on his coat, found a sun-helmet, 
and started for the village. He had 
donned stalking-boots with string soles, 
intending to pick up a gazelle, if pos- 
sible, on his evening stroll, but this 
was now out of the question. Work 
must be done in spite of the fact that 
an Arab had reported a herd of “ariel” 
at a neighboring khore, so he strode 
on silently and impatiently over the 
sandy path. Down by the landing- 
stage, seated on the stacks of faggots 
or on camp-chairs, he could see a 
group of native officers and clerks en- 
joying their afternoon chat by the 
river. As he got nearer he recognized 
the inevitable Mansur, the staff-officer, 
the doctor,—all the usual gossipers. 
He was close upon them now, but oc- 
cupied with their talk, or perhaps be- 
cause his footfall was muffled by his 
stalking-boots, they had not yet per- 
ceived his approach. How they gab- 
bled, to be sure, with gesture and 
shrug to amplify their words—Mansur, 
as usual, leading the discussion. Burke 
was almost among them, when at last 
somebody looked up and a silence fell 
except for one voice. Mansur, whose 
back was turned to the Inspector, held 
on in his eager discourse, “El! bussel 
hina rachis!”—*“Onions are cheap here!” 

Burke stopped as if shot, his face dis- 
concerted and tense. Mansur was si- 
lent, turning round towards his chief 
with confusion on his countenance. All 
the officers betrayed surprise, and, re- 
flecting perhaps Burke’s own expres- 
sion, uncertainty and anxiety. One 


buttoned up the open neck of his khaki 
tunic, another hurriedly removed a 
gaudy silk handkerchief from under 
his tarbush, and proceeded to an inef- 
Then the moment of 
passed, 


fectual salute. 


acute embarrassment and 
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Burke, calling up his usual manner 
with an effort, said a polite good-even- 
ing, and expressed to the staff-officer his 
wish that sufficient fuel should be ready 
to supply the Nasser on the morrow. 

Finally, after exchanging a word 
with the police officer, and gradually 
bringing things back to normal, 
he pointed to his boots and explained 
his sudden appearance. “I was about 
to go shooting,” he said. “I came on 
you so silently that you did not hear 
I hope I did not disturb you.” 
A chorus of negatives and much polite 
protest followed, during which Burke 
withdrew, and left the party to con- 
tinue their conversation. 


me. 


Burke sat down to his dinner that 
evening with much to occupy his mind. 
The situation was now perfectly clear 
to him. Once more possessed with that 
certainty of induction that had gripped 
him at the commencement of this 
story, he found the facts fitting into 
his hypothesis so aptly that coincidence 
might reasonably be excluded. 

That one sentence, overheard when 
he surprised the group of officers, had 
supplied the clue to those letters, oth- 
erwise so incredibly silly and mean- 
ingless. In the light of it, he now in- 
terpreted the situation as follows. Ob- 
viously a code had been arranged by 
the conspirators, and in it that bi- 
zarre remark, “Onions are cheap here,” 
implied “Be on your guard. We are 
observed.” It could hardly be doubted 
that some confederate at Khartum had 
discovered that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment was on the track of the plot. Ob- 
viously he had wired to the chief 
organizer, Yousbashi Ahmed Hamdi, 
warning him to be on his guard and 
to caution the others. Hamdi, fearing 
a censorship on telegrams, had writ- 
ten to his two chief adherents at Abu 
Zait letters that could convey nothing 
to an outsider, yet with their hidden 
message, “Be on your guard.” 
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Exactly the same thing had hap- 
pened this evening. Mansur, made 
aware by some sign that the Inspector 
was near, had stopped a seditious con- 
versation by the code-sentence. The 
manner of the officers had spoken 
more clearly than words. He had 
never seen a more guilty-looking gath- 
ering. There could be no question now 
of the reality of a conspiracy. All he 
could do was to anticipate active meas- 
ures, and if possible defeat them. 

Dinner drew to a close, and Mah- 
mud, in spotless galabieh and red 
cummerbund, cleared the table and 
left his master to his thoughts. 

Burke’s effort now was to place him- 
self in his enemies’ position and imag- 
ine how he himself would act in like 
circumstances. He could place their 
activities, as far as his knowledge 
went, under two heads. 

Under the first he grouped all at- 
tempts to intercept communications, 
as for instance the capturing of the In- 
telligence Cipher, and intercommuni- 
cation between conspirators, such as 
the arrangement of a code. Secondly, 
there were active measures of revolt, 
the only one which he had yet dis- 
covered being the spreading of discon- 
tent among the Sudanese troops. 

He must needs accept the fact that 
his enemies had succeeded as regarded 
group number one. How were the 
active revolutionary measures likely to 
develop? 

To begin with, he was bound to as- 
sume that the opportunity was now or 
never. Granted that the move of the 
XXth Battalion was being advertised 
as an attempt to send Sudanese troops 
to India, this theory could only remain 
credible while the advance company 
was actually traveling north. The 
moment they turned southeast again 
towards Kassala, as would happen at 
once on their arrival at Atbara, thé lie 
would be given to all such stories. 
How, then, would he himself act in 
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such a case? Pressing his forehead 
down on his hands, he struggled to pro- 
ject himself into the position of an 
Egyptian oflicer bent on striking a 
deadly blow at the British occupa- 
tion. 

“Time, now! Place—well, what con- 
dition must the place fulfil?” He ran 
through the strategic considerations 
bearing on locality. Absence of a pos- 
sible hostile military force. Pres- 
ence of confederates. Position on lines 
of communication. Accessibility to 
large and warlike native communities 
capable of being inflamed by Islamic 
propaganda. Burke rose from the 
chair, selected and lit a cigarette, and 
glanced down at the lights of the vil- 
lage. “Abu Zait,” he said. The possi- 
bilities of the position gripped him till 
he forgot to be a partisan and remem- 
bered only that he was a _ soldier. 
Eugerly he took up point after point 
of his plan. He would inflame the 
Sudanese till every man on that 
steamer was ready to shoot the first 
British officer that appeared. He could 
land at Abu Zait, shoot the Inspector, 
join hands with the already disaffected 
police, and raise the standard of revolt, 
calling to the Jihad that splendid fight- 
ing tribe the Giloudi Arabs of the 
west. Then, with determined men at 
Wad Gharbu and Fula, two revolver 
shots would get rid of Purvis and 
Vachell, and it would be simple to in- 
flame the whole of the XXth Battalion 
with a hatred of a distant campaign 
against the children of the Faith. Oh, 
how the rebellion grew! All the troops 
to the south in arms against the Gov- 
ernment, the few British in the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal murdered or starved out, the 
Arabs in fanatical revolt, the wild Su- 
danese tribes joining their brothers in 
the battalions and leaping to arms. 
What could the handful of white 
troops in Khartum effect against such 
a conflagration? What, indeed! The 
zest of invention left him, and he saw 
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himself not leading a successful revolt, 
but confronting one. Granted that a 
conspiracy was on foot, it must de- 
velop on these lines or not at all. Well, 
a conspiracy was on foot. So much 
for the Inspector at Abu Zait. His 
duty was clear. He must board the 
ship at once on its arrival and put it 
te the men themselves that their desti- 
nation was Kassala, and Kassala 
only. 

“Fool,” said an inner voice, “do you 
imagine that they will let you reach 
the deck?” 

“If it must be,” came the answer, 
“death is no sweeter on the shore than 
on the gangway. Do your duty, and 
God help you!” 

And Burke, with his mind at last 
free from doubt, lay down to a slumber 
that was quiet and undisturbed. 

Sleep is but a short respite in the 
struggle that we call life. The new 
dawn crept up, pale and cold, into the 
darkness of the Fast. It grew and 
strengthened, embraced the world in 
its white arms, trembled, blushed 
crimson, and gave place to day. 

“My last, perhaps!” 

Burke sat up and swept the horizon 
with his glance, conscious of the abrupt 
transit from drowsy freedom to the 
high and perhaps tragic duties of his 
awakening. There to the south was 
the smoke column of the Nasser, 
black and dense at the funnel top, 
fanned out into grey gauze above un- 
der the gentle buffets of the morning 
breeze. It seemed to move through 
wide verdure, for the steamer had not 
yet rounded the point where she would 
be visible upon the river. 

Burke rose, dressed hurriedly, took 
his revolver from its case, then after a 
moment’s thought replaced it and 
picked up a camel stick instead, and 
having swallowed a cup of tea and a 
biscuit that Mahmud had put ready for 
him in the verandah, started for the 
landing-stage. Quite a large group had 
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formed there, officers, civilians, em- 
ployees, a fatigue-party to help with 
the wood, and the usual contingent of 
onlookers. Mansur Effendi could be 
seen in earnest conversation with the 
medical officer a little apart from the 
others. Burke passed through the 
crowd, acknowledging salutes to left 
and right, and placed himself at the 
edge of the wharf as the little vessel, 
sweeping from the far bank, came 
alongside with her nose up-stream 
against the current. 

Ropes were flung and caught, the 
stern dragged level, a plank passed 
across as a gangway, and Burke, with 
a glance up at the sea of wild black 
faces on the steamer’s deck, stepped 
boldly on to the narrow timber. 

The mind works rapidly as such a 
moment. Love of life, fear of death, 
swift speculation as to the manner of 
it, whether a blinding rifie-flash from 
above or the cold pang of a dagger 
from behind!—all these ideas leaped 
together into one instant of thought. 

A voice rang out shrill and piercing 
from the ship. 

“Stop him! Seize him!” 

Cries rose on all sides, and the sol- 
diers on the boat swarmed madly to 
the foot of the gangway. Burke lifted 
his eyes. An Egyptian officer with 
fierce anxiety written on his face, and 
an outstretched finger pointing full at 
him, was calling to those on shore to 
stop him. 

A cold, slow, incisive voice in his in- 
most heart said, “God help me. It is 
the end.” With shoulders squared and 
head thrown back he took a pace for- 
ward. Crash! The plank broke under 
him, and with a wild sway and a clutch 
at the gunwale, Burke drove downward 
into the brown billows of the flood. A 
swirl of broken light and rising bub- 
bles, a sickening shock driving through 
his being like red fire, and he knew 
no more. 

A fortnight had passed, and Burke, 
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propped up on pillows in his quarters 
and well on the way to recovery, could 
look back at his obsession with com- 
prehension, almost with amusement. 
He had heard the whole ‘story of his 
accident in minute detail from several 
sources—from the doctor, the staff-offi- 
cer, and even Mansur himself, the hero 
of the event. 

They described how Burke had 
stepped heavily on to the plank—an old 
one, that should never have been used 
for the purpose. At this point of the 
story the staff-officer added that the 
sergeant in charge of the landing-stage 
was now awaiting trial. Suddenly 
those on the ship had noticed that the 
plank was giving underneath. They 
had shouted; Burke, apparently con- 
fused, had stepped forward, putting 
all his weight just over the crack and 
had completed the mischief, falling in 
between the steamer and the wharf 
and striking his head against the keel. 
Mansur Effendi, well known as one of 
the best swimmers in his native town 
of Benha, had promptly dived under 
the steamer, grasped the sinking officer, 
and aided by the soldiers dragged him 
on to the bank farther down stream. 

It had been a gallant rescue, for the 
flooded river was sweeping north with 
tremendous force, and none but the 
strongest of swimmers could have witb- 
stood its current. Mansur feeling a pro- 
prietary interest in the man whom he 
had saved, and not unmoved perhaps 
by this great obligation conferred upon 
a high official, had watched with the 
doctor, and between them, after unre- 
mitting care, both night and day, they 
had tided him through the severe con- 
cussion and the attack of fever that 
had followed. Old Billal, too, sent back 
by Purvis Bey a week later, had been 
unwearied in his watching and care, 
and now all was well. As for the 
conspiracy, Burke had quite lost faith 
in it. Mansur had proved himself a 
good man and true. So had the doctor. 
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A letter from Purvis, sent by Billal, 
brought the news that the rumor about 
India had resulted from a paragraph 
in that highly readable paper, “Hl 
Lewa,” an ornament of the Egyptian 
press that sometimes finds its way into 
the Sudan. Purvis had been told at 
once by his Sudanese officers, and had 
given the report the lie and calmed 
their apprehensions. All that re- 
mained for clearing up was that wire 
from the Intelligence, and Burke was 
momentarily expecting light on this 
subject, as the long-awaited post-boat 
had just arrived and the letters were 
even now being sorted. In a few mo- 
ments Burke’s mail was brought in by 
the postal orderly. Discarding even 
his home letters in his eagerness to see 
what Chesterfield-Smith had to say, he 
picked up an official envelope marked 
“Strictly Confidential,” opened it only 
to find a second labelled “Secret,” and 
finally took out the letter itself. It 
ran as follows:— 


“Dear Burke,--I gather from your 
reply to my cipher telegram that you 
have had no anxiety about the loyalty 
of your staff at Abu Zait. This is 
merely to say that we have since found 
out that the information leading to 
the warning sent you was quite unre- 
liable. A clerk, dismissed from Gov- 
ernment service as a result of accusa- 
tions brought against him by some of 
his fellow employees, came to the Sir- 
dar with a very complete account of a 
plot against the Government, which 
he substantiated with a number of 
documents, since proved to be for- 
geries. His story implicated many 
Egyptian officials, among them being 
Mansur Effendi and Ahmed Hamdi in 
your district. Pending inquiry it was 
thought prudent to.put you on your 
guard, and similar telegrams were sent 
to several other British officers in out- 
stations. 

“I may tell you confidentially that, 
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with the single exception of yourself, 
ali of them found reason to suspect the 
officers mentioned to them, and their 
suspicions have since proved ground- 
less. I am permitted to tell you that 
your confidence in your officers has 
been much appreciated by the Sirdar, 
who considers that it points to a very 
satisfactory cooperation between you 
and them. You will be pleased to hear 
that he has selected you for the post 
of Senior Inspector in Kassala Prov- 
ince, and your promotion appears in 
this week’s ‘Gazette.’ Allow me to be 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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the first to congratulate you, and be- 
lieve me, yours very sincerely, 
“R. Chesterfield-Smith.” 

The letter dropped from Burke’s fin- 
gers. He felt confused and weak, in- 
clined to titter in the helpless way that 
comes during convalescence. A step 
sounded on the threshold, and Mansur, 
his face wreathed in obsequious smiles 
and a copy of the “Gazette” in his 
hand, hastened forward. 

“Saatle Bey!” he cried, “Inshallah 
ashoofak Basha badein!” ‘Please God, 
I may see you a Pasha before long!” 

8. Lyle. 





THE PROFESSOR AS PRESIDENT. 


Anyone who thinks that a professor 
and the head of a University must nec- 
essarily incline to “donnishness,” could 
hardly be disabused more effectually 
than by spending a few hours in Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s company. He has 
passed fifteen years of life in the lec- 
ture-room and eight more as President 
of Princeton University. But he has 
not a trace of the aloofness, the limi- 
tations, and the cloistered futility that 
such a career and environment as his 
do occasionally induce. Donnishness, 
in any case, is rather an English than 
an American disease. The professors, 
and especially the Presidents, of the 
American Universities are a body of 
men remarkable for the vitality of their 
contact with the world. They are men 
of affairs; they are often great citizens 
as well as great educational adminis- 
trators; they are a human and energiz- 
ing influence in the public as well as 
the intellectual life of their surround- 
ings; one important middle Western 
State may almost be said to be gov- 
erned from its University; and, speak- 
ing generally, one feels in the Ameri- 
can collegiate air an alertness and 
modernity and a consciousness of 
something more than a mere scholastic 


mission that may, and no doubt do, 
impair the quality of learning, but that 
at the same time strongly reinforce the 
quality of life. 

Dr. Wilson is an admirable example 
of this professorial type. He has al- 
ways kept steadily in view the duty of 
making education serve the wider pur- 
poses of civic and national endeavor. 
He developed his professorship at 
Princeton into what was little less 
than a school of statesmanship. A 
student of politics from boyhood, one 
can see from his books that, while 
thoroughly grounded in the theories 
and principles and history of govern- 
ment, what chiefly interests him is to 
analyze ideas in their relation to the 
realities which are supposed to em- 
body them. His essay on “Congres- 
sional Government” was one of the 
first attempts by a native publicist to 
get past the philoscphy to the actual 
working results of the Amercan scheme 
of government. It may almost be said 
to have done for the American what 
Bagehot did for the British Constitu- 
tion. In all his writings, indeed, one 
discerns a passion to pierce through the 
aspects of things to the fact beneath. 
He is the author of what is by far the 
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most suggestive and judicial history of 
the American people that has yet been 
published; and the many articles he 
has contributed to the “North Ameri- 
can Review,” on current affairs, show 
a spacious, free-working, and discrimi- 
nating mind, a supple style, and a sure 
grip. It was these attributes, set off 
by an engaging personality, and an 
easy and striking way of putting 
things, that made his lectures on juris- 
prudence and politics, with their con- 
stant handling of contemporary events, 
not only the great attraction of Prince- 
ton, but a fountain-head of sound po- 
litical thought and practical inspiration. 

It is no light task to be President of 
a great American University. The 
mere business interests of such an 
institution are immense; the care of 
its property alone is almost enough for 
one man; the organization of its staff 
and its maintenance in efficiency and 
harmony tests whatever administrative 
and diplomatic qualities the President 
may possess; the arrangement of the 
time-table, the supervision of the sys- 
tem of instruction, the enforcement of 
discipline, the physical and social wel- 
fare of the undergraduates, the rais- 
ing and disbursement of funds for new 
buildings and new apparatus—all these 
are duties that he cannot devolve. 
Princeton under Wilson, like Harvard 
under Eliot, took a new start from the 
day of its new President’s inaugura- 
tion. He infused into it a real spirit 
of work; and the first five years of his 
administration were a tale of internal 
peace, effective reform, and a vast 
expansion of fame, usefulness, and ma- 
terial success. It was not until he 
tried to change the social structure of 
the University in a democratic direc- 
tion, and to insist on his right to con- 
trol its educational policy, even to the 


extent of refusing large gifts of money . 


for the establishment of a Graduate 
School of which he could not approve, 
that trouble broke out between himself 
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and his trustees. Unlike Englishmen, 
the Americans are interested in educa- 
tion; they followed the resounding con- 
troversy that raged through the clubs, 
lecture-halls and common-rooms of 
Princeton with close and comprehend- 
ing intelligence; and they came 
quickly to the opinion, not only that 
Dr. Wilson was fundamentally in the 
right, but that the stand he had taken 
and the qualities he had shown jn 
defending it marked him out for a 
wider sphere of public service. 

The upshot of it was that in 1910 
the Democratic “machine” in New Jer- 
sey, anxious to hide its grossness behind 
a respectable figure-head, and not doubt- 
ing that a college President in politics 
would be nothing more than a figure- 
head, nominated Dr. Wilson for the Gov- 
ernorship of the State. There ensued 
one of the most remarkable cam- 
paigns that even America has ever 
seen. Dr. Wilson went up and down 
the State, avoiding personalities and 
partisanship, appealing to reason 
and conscience, laying bare the 
abuses of New Jersey’s politics and 
social and industrial conditions, il- 
luminating his theme with a natucal 
eloquence that the most ignorant could 
understand and the most fastidious 
could enjoy, with a thousand happy 
phrases and illustrations, and a humor 
and freshness that made his whole 
campaign an intellectual treat and a 
political revelation. He fairly shook 
New Jersey awake, and New Jersey 
at that time, of all the States in the 
American Union, was the one where 
politics were most corrupt and most 
under the domination of “the inter- 
ests,” and where the theory of repre- 
sentative government was most openly 
belied by the actual facts. In the first 
six months of his Governorship, after 
a struggle with the “machine” that 
was watched with breathless interest 
by the whole country, Mr. Wilson had 
induced the legislature to pass laws 
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reforming the electoral system, regu- 
lating the public services, enforcing 
employers’ liability, allowing the cities 
to adopt the commission form of gov- 
ernment—in a word, civilizing the 
statute-book of the State, and re- 
storing to its people the means of 
self-government. 

His conduct of his Presidential cam- 
paign has been in harmony with his 
record at Trenton. It has been im- 
personal, elucidatory, kept to a high 
level of thought and practicality, per- 
fectly simple and straightforward in 
its treatment of public issues. Mr. 
Wilson comes into national politics 
with an endowment of reading, cul- 
ture, and philosophy such as no Ameri- 
can has exceeded. He belongs, indeed, 
rather to the British type of public 
man, as it is represented by Mr. Bryce, 
Lord Morley, Mr. Balfour, and the 
late Henry Butcher, than to the Ameri- 
can type. He will bring to his Presi- 
dential duties an intellectual power, a 
knowledge of the science of govern- 
ment, and a capacity for administra- 
tion that ensure his success. In the 
White House it is what a man is that 
counts rather than what his opinions 

The Nation. 
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are; and only time can show whether 
Mr. Wilson has the full flexibility that 
the office demands, or whether he may 
not prove too apt to find a point of 
conscience in every crisis. There is 
no rigidity in his intellectual equip- 
ment; he has the gift of learning and 
the higher gift of acknowledging his 
mistakes; but one has sometimes 
seemed to discern a certain want of 
elasticity in his moral temperament 
and judgments. A man of unbending 
integrity and of an ardent and exalted 
character, he may at times find it 
difficult to fit himself to the compro- 
mises of politics. That, however, is 
a speculation which the future may 
or may not confirm. What in the 
meantime is certain is that no man 
of a wider culture or of a sweeter 
nature or more charming personality 
has ever been elected to the Presi- 
dency. His pleasant humor, the rich, 
spontaneous flow of his conversation, 
and the dignity that underlies his un- 
pretentious manner will make the 
White House during the next four 
years a place worthy of the earlier 
days of the Republic. 





OLD Q. 

Hushed the voice of mirth among 
Europe’s Ministerial purlieus, 
Save where someone opes his lung 
In a wailing like a curlew’s:— 

“He is dying! There is no 
Chance for dear old Status Quo!” 


Softly fall the steeléd feet 

Of the First-class Christian Nations; 
All the Chancellors you meet 

Seem to be his near relations; 
Murmuring, “We shall miss him. Oh, 
How we loved old Status Quo!” 


Long they’d patched his tender spot, 
Long had nursed him in a zealous 
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Christian spirit, saying, “What 
Inconvenience it would spell us 

If, one day, a fatal blow 

Finished good old Status Quo!” 


Now the Powers, the Great (and Good)— 
All their men and all their horses— 
Cannot, even if they would, 
Reconstruct his vital forces; 
Cannot rectify the low 
Pulse of poor old Status Quo!’ 


Only they who knocked him out, 
Whom his sorry plight he owes to, 
They, the little powers, no doubt, 
Could revive him if they chose to; 
But they won’t; they say, “What ho! 
We are sick of Status Quo!” 


But the Others, iooking wise, 
Talk in concert, all denying 
Very flatly their surprise 
At his sudden taste for dying:— 
“Why, we told you long ago, 
All was up with Status Quo!’ 


So the Nations watch and wait, 
Anxious each to do her duty 
Should a fellow-Christian State 
Jump her claim to any booty, 

Any swag that’s like to flow 


From the loss of quaint old Quo. 
Punch. Owen Seaman. 





RECONSTITUTED FRIENDSHIP. 


It is proverbial that love disinte- the affection concerned. Carelessness 
grated by anger can be reconstituted, accounts for the larger number of 
and the proverb applies even moretruly broken friendships. Fools—and who 
to friendship. It is said also that ab- is not sometimes a fool?—forget that 
sence tends to increase love. This lat- while real friendship is not a brittle 
ter saying is one of that large class thing, it has points of cleavage, and it 
of proverbs which seem to be in- will not always resist serious anger. 
tended to accentuate the exceptional. If we are wise—or should one say 
Absence often kills friendship, occa- When we are for a while wise?—we 
sionally augments it, and sometimes -. realize that we have certain convic- 
merely holds it in abeyance. It de- tions and conclusions which lie at the 
pends as a rule upon the length of bottom of our minds very close to the 
absence and also upon the quality of sources of indignation, and which we 
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instinctively guard, not with argument, 
but with anger. In our best moods— 
when we realize that love is the for- 
tune of the soul—we never pursue 
those lines of discussion which rouse 
in ourselves or in our friends an in- 
stinctive display of hostility. Gener- 
ally speaking, very ordinary care is 
sufficient to preserve friendship intact. 
A few silences, a few suppressions of 
impulse, a little violence done to the 
natural man who wants to convert and 
will not stop at persecution, and we 
are safe. All this is true, as we have 
said, in an ordinary way. But waves 
of strong feeling roll from time to 
time over the world. Then above the 
roar of the seething pot of conflicting 
opinion we hear the noise of shatter- 
ing friendships. Then the careless 
stand to lose everything, and only 
those who can retain their hold upon 
the true values of life come out of the 
tumult with their friends beside them. 
Friendships thus broken are, how- 
ever, sometimes reconstituted, and 
are, or appear, stronger than ever be- 
fore. Both sides have learned at any 
rate to set its true value upon a pos- 
session which they will never risk 
any more. Anyhow, a renewed friend- 
ship between serious people is seldom 
broken again. Is it really recon- 
structed, or have both sides learned to 
be careful? Does the principle of the 
cracked jug come in? It is well to 
believe the latter theory befere we 
take a risk, and the former when the 
mischief has been done—and undone. 
Anger, of course, rises and friends 
fall out on smaller accounts than those 
we have been speaking of. Lovers’ 
quarrels, we know, are soon forgotten, 
but the friendship which is broken over 
a little thing is often very hard to 
renew. Humor may save the situa- 
tion, and the renewed friendship may 
go deeper than the old one. Springs of 
feeling may be touched when the breach 
is healed which were before unsus- 













pected or only suspected. It is re- 
markable how seldom an ordinary 
hot temper destroys friendship, though 
here, again, carelessness may work 
havoc. The friend of a hot-tempered 
man must be careful; but very often 
the hot-tempered man has an inner 
caution which one must know him 
long before one suspects. Fiery people 
have more self-control than they get 
credit for. They never learn to avoid 
an occasional explosion, but they get ex- 
traordinarily adroit—we suppose from 
practice—in directing its force, and be- 
come skilful in avoiding disaster, more 
skilful sometimes than those less ac- 
customed to find themselves beside 
themselves, so to speak. These latter, 
when unexpectedly roused, are often 
horribly bitter of speech, and give a 
far worse wound than men who are 
known to lay about them upon small 
provocation. 

Absence, prolonged absence, is, on the 
whole, far more inimical to friendship 
than anger, yet friends come together 
again after very long partings and even 
find an augmented delight in each 
other’s companionship. With a like 
emotion a man may go back to the 
country of his youth upon an expedi- 
tion of rediscovery. Exiles are very of- 
ten forgotten at home, and sometimes 
come back almost as strangers. Now 
and then, however, a friendship is taken 
up where it was broken off, and de- 
velops into something rather different 
but perhaps better than it was before. 
Much has been forgotten in one sense, 
and yet in another sense there is 
nothing to forget. The friends have 
never fallen out of love; their affec- 
tion has only lain quiescent. When 
they meet again they have a common 
background of memory, but the fore- 
ground is new. The glamour of a new 
friendship is superimposed upon the 
dim familiar colors of the far past. 
The combination is often delightful. 
Something of this is now and then 
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seen between Indian parents and 
children. Too often, of course, they 
stand to one another in a critical atti- 
tude. The children have given their 
affections elsewhere, or have learned 
to do without affection and to look 
only for the amenities of life—for 
amusement, comfort, a good time. It 
is surprising what strange substitutes 
for love are accepted by the young. 
Now and ther, however, a very per- 
fect relationship arises after a long 
spell of separation. Parents and chil- 
dren find that they have tastes and feel- 
ing in common, which come, of course, 
from their common origin, but which 
they have never learned to take for 
granted. Children are joyfully sur- 
prised by the fact of their parents’ 
devotion. They have not become 
wearied by home customs. They do 
not feel the longing for change and 
freedom which estranges so many 
fathers and children. The relationship 
is a bond, but not a bondage, it is an 
extra tie of friendship, and such par- 
ents and children are happier together 
than most of those who have never 
been apart. 

Perhaps the greatest test of friend- 
ship is the test of death. After years 
of that absolute absence most of our 
friends become to us like characters 
in a book. We think of their troubles 
with interest but without emotion. 
We think of their characters with ap- 
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preciation but without love. They fall 
together into types and make part of 
the furniture of the mind. Our sense 
of humor, if we have one, plays very 
strongly round them. They amuse us 
more than they amused us in life. 
We appreciate what they were, we 
love them no longer. If fate has in 
store for us another meeting, we could 
not reconstitute our friendship—it is 
dead. It is because this feeling is so 
common that certain exceptions stand 
out in all our memories. There are a 
few dead people whom we feel, what- 
ever our eschatological conclusions, to 
be alive. Like all live things they 
change a little, always for the better; 
but they never become paper people— 
never take their places with the well- 
drawn characters in beoks. Much of 
what we call memory is nothing but a 
note-book—a mere volume of past his- 
tory. What belongs to the past be- 
comes as time goes on more and more 
unreal, more and more of a picture, 
more and more of a story. But there 
are certain memories which never 
leave the region of the present, and 
they are memories of friendships. 
Some such friendships have already 
been reconstituted once—a fact which 
proves nothing, but whose suggestion 
of hope remains a thing of the present, 
and does not slip with the -dogmatic 
creeds into the unreal land of yester- 
day. 





THE WOMAN AND THE PROBLEM. 


A genial stockbroker, induced by 
his wife to sit out a reading of “Hedda 
Gabler,” informed her at the conclu- 
sion of the function that, had he known 
all she wanted to hear was an improper 
story, he could have told her a mucn 
better one! Problem plays inevitably 
suggest impropriety, but, in the Mayzor- 
ity of instances, one is much disap- 


pointed! It was surely the most prob- 
lematical of dramas that called forth 
the poignant regret of the man wno 
complained that he had spent five shil- 
ings and seen nothing indecent! Lack 
of impropriety, however, is the least 
charge that can be brought agamst 
the problem play. The deadly dulness 
of the performance, the wearisome re- 
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iteration of prosy passion, bores the 
healthy-minded man profoundly, and 
would cause the wreck of the theatre 
where the discussion takes place if in- 
troduced into any other type of en- 
tertainment. 

Even when the brilliance of a genius 
like Shaw keeps one on the tenter- 
hooks of expectation, the centre of the 
problem, the woman who is challeng- 
ing accepted morality, defying estab- 
lished convention, fails to persuade the 
audience, and at the best only suc- 
ceeds in antagonizing them. Anne, the 
heroine of Man and Superman, never 
lives, though she pursues the object of 
her desires with the vigor and ae- 
termination of the sportsman. Noboay 
is persuaded into the belief that she. 
exemplifies the real attitude of any 
woman towards any man. She is at 


the best only an abstraction. The ap- 
sence of emotion in debate is necessary 
for the observance of logic, but the 
heroine of a play who acts from rea- 


son untouched by feeling never for a 
moment assumes flesh and blood. 

To revolt wholeheartedly against a 
conviction it is necessary at one time 
to have believed in it with all your 
strength. The most determined atheist 
is the man who at one time fervently 
accepted the existence of a God. The 
most successful thief, he who for years 
believed in honesty. The revolting 
woman in the majority of problem 
plays has never believed in anything 
at all! The lady in John Gabriel Bork- 
man, who runs away with his son, cer- 
tainly challenges morality when she 
takes with her a young girl, to whom 
her lover may turn in the future, but 
she is never convincing, she is merely 
nasty. On the other hand, Magda, in 
Sudermann’s great play, passionately 
believes in conventional morality, and 
in a storm of despair flies from her 
father’s heuse, unable to face the 
shame of bearing an illegitimate baby. 
She decides the old morality is brutal, 
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vindictive, and throws it aside. She 
embraces the gospel of free choice for 
women as for men, and defends her 
new religion ardently when challenged. 
Only, and this is not peculiar to Magda, 
she finds no very lasting satisfaction in 
it, and at the end one feels the daugh- 
ter, like her father, utterably regrets 
the exchange of the new for the old 
convention. 

It is indeed very noticeable that the 
pioneers of sex equality in problem 
novels, as in plays, never arrive at 
even a passably happy ending. They 
are invariably offered up as victims to 
religious or social persecution. They 
reiterate their view persistently, but 
find very little satisfaction from it. 

The drama of to-day has shifted its 
point of view a little, and we see the 
problem of the family versus the indi- 
vidual at a different angle. Here again 
however, the woman remains uncon- 
vincing. Most noticeable is the failure 
of the woman of the piece in one of 
the cleverest plays of modern times— 
Mr. Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, Fanny 
returns from a stolen week end, and 
one feels intense sympathy with the 
giri under the cross-examination by 
the parents. She gives them, all un- 
knowingly, the identity of the man, 
and in one of the finest scenes ever 
written the girl’s father tackles his 
old friend, the rich millowner and 
father of the young man. Jeffcote in- 
sists the son shall marry Fanny and 
break off his engagement with the girl 
he loves. The question is fought 
out, and step by step the inimitable 
Jeffcote gains his point. And then 
after three acts of tense emotion and 
fierce conflict, Fanny refuses to marry 
the son in a flippant and airy fashion 
that, after the strength and feeling of 
the preceding scenes, comes like a slap 
in the face. 

One anticipates her refusal, one feels 
it is*inevitable. But the reason sne 
gives is not convincing, it destroys 
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the atmosphere so carefully built up. 
Her words turn a strong drama into 
a farce of the musical comedy type. 
She went away with him for a lark! 

Not only in matters of sex is the 
problem play unconvincing. A woman 
tired of her husband, a person of un- 
amiable characteristics and weak bod- 
ily health, decides to free herself, put 
an end to his existence, and incident- 
ally marry her lover, by administering 
poison to the invalid. She argues the 
matter with herself at great length, and 
decides she is justified in taking tne 
extreme course, that indeed it is a duty 
for the weak—as exemplified in young 
wives—to take arms against tyrannical 
husbands. Having made this state- 
ment she administers the poison, ana 
is apparently convinced of the excel- 
lence of her new morality. That being 
so, she should either have gone out 
into the world ready to chance her 
luck—like Nora in The Doil’s House— 
or she should have married her lover, 
been brutally happy, and have proved 
the sincerity of her conviction. Instead, 
she is moved to an incredible course. 
She tells her lover what she has done, 
claiming it as a proof of her devotion. 
The man not unnaturally jibs at the 
suggestion and dispenses with her as 
a wife. In conclusion she is left de- 
claiming her gospel of the weak 
against the strong, &c., to a weary and 
yawning audience. 

It is regrettable that in problem 
plays the woman about to-leave her 
husband insists on justifying herself 
to the servants. Women indeed are 
somewhat unfairly treated by the 
dramatist, in the matter of taste. It 
is difficult to recall a husband pro- 
pagating the gospel of infidelity to the 
household, and insisting that his soul 
demands he shall leave his wife and 
child for another lady. He does not 
mention his soul in the connection, and 
during the transition stage of his af- 
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fections behaves, as the lady in the pit 
once observed of Hamlet’s treatment of 
Ophelia, as a perfect gentleman! 

Women and problems seem to have 
a disastrous effect on playwrights. The 
merely delightful woman is infinitely 
more easy to create. Who ever 
doubted the reality of Lady Cicely 
Waynflete, in Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion? Who has denied the charm 
of Mrs. Clandon in You Never Can Tell? 
Compare them with the woman of the 
problem, the somewhat priggish, en- 
tirely boring Candida, who is never 
so unreal as when she gives her rea- 
sons for remaining with her husbana. 

The husbands, as a rule, are wvun- 
derfully forbearing, and listen with at- 
tention, if not sympathy, to their wives’ 
views. One is moved to profound ad- 
miration of the doctor in Ibsen’s Lady 
from the Sea, who remains cheerful and 
resigned when she places her agenda 
on the family table for discussion, and 
supports the opening resclution that 
she shakes off the dust of her home. 
It would be interesting to find a hus- 
band arguing in like fashion with nis 
wife. The audience would, at least, 
welcome a change of fare. 

As a rule the woman of the problem 
play is childless, which suggests that 
the real conundrum is the absence of 
the child. It would be curious to see 
how the dramatist of this school would 
deal with the mother of ten children 
who felt a mission to change her hus- 
band and her home. In life, if the 
woman leaves her children, she does 
so, in spite of her conviction that she 
ought to stay. Only the dramatist 
knows what her conviction would be 
on the stage. The last thing he ever 
pleads is that they sacrifice home, 
honor, husband, and children for love 
of the man. Love is the one thing 
never mentioned in plays of this school. 
That, perhaps, is the reason they are 
called “problem.” 


Margaret Hamilton | 
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The forts of midnight fall at last; 
The ancient, baleful powers 
Yield up, with countenance aghast, 
Their dragon-guarded towers. 
Henceforth, their might as dust being trod, 
*Tis easier to believe in God. 


Where were the great ones of the earth, 
Kaiser and Czar and King? 

Small thanks to them, for this glad birth 
Whereat the daystars sing! 

The little lands, with hearts of flame, 

Have put the mighty thrones to shame. 


To-morrow, who shall dare deny 
The herves their reward, 

And snatch from under Victory’s eye 
The harvest of the sword? 

Not we ourselves, a second time, 

Could dye our hands with such a crime. 


Idle the dream, that e’er the Turk 
Can change into a Man! 

Have we not seen his handiwork 
Since first his reign began,— 

Since first he fed his lust and rage 

On ravished youth and slaughtered age? 


If, of his power, no lingering trace 
Remained to insult the sky, 

Were not this earth a better place 
Wherein to live and die? 

If he could vanish from the Day, 
What but a stain were cleansed away? 


Three lustrums have in turmoil sped 
Since Greece, unfriended, burled 

Her javelin at the python’s head, 
Before a languid world, 

While the great Kings, in far-off tones, 

Mumbled upon their frozen thrones. 


She dared too much. or dared too soon, 
And broke in disarray, 

Where, underneath his crescent moon, 
The coiled Corruption lay. 
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Heartened anew, the scaly thing 
Returned unto his ravening. 


But now his empire, more and more 
In narrowing confines penned, 
An oid and putrefying sore, 
Hath festered to its end; 
Nor far the hour, when he at last 
Shall, like a foul disease, have passed. 


Pity for others had he none; ° 
In storms of blood and fire 
He slew the caughter with the son, 
The mother with the sire, 
And oft, where Earth had felt his tread, 
The quick were envious of the dead. 


But since his fierceness and his strength, 
His faded pomps august, 

His courage and his guile, at length 
Sink into night and dust, 

For him, too, let Compassion plead, 

Ev’n as for all of Adam’s seed. 


O lauds by his dominion curst 
Throughout five hundred years,—- 
That never could appease his thirst 
With all your blood and tears,— 
In this new day that breaks divine 
He shall drink deep another wine. 


The cup of lowliness shall slake 

Lips that nought else might cool, 
When hurricanes of terror shake 

The towers’ of Istamboul, 
And blasts blown on that Golden Horn 
Arouse the City of Dreadful Morn. 


For now the hour of dreams is past; 
The gibbering ghosts depart; 
And Man is unasbawed at last 
To have a human heart. 
And, lo the doors of dawn ajar, 
And in the East again a Star! 


Loveless and cold was Europe’s sin, 
Loveless the path she chose, 

And self-upbraidings deep within 
She strangled as they rose; 

But that dark trespass of our own 

Forbids that we should cast a stone. 
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Enough, if hands that heretofore 
Labored to bar His road, 
Delay henceforward nevermore 
The charioteers of God, 
Who halt and slumber, but anon, 
With burning wheels, drive thundering on. 


The Nation. 


‘William Watson. 
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Four plays,—“Othello,” edited by 
Professor Thomas M. Parrott of 
Princeton University, “The Tragedy of 
Richard the Second,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Hardin Craig of the University 
of Minnesota, “Twelfth Night,” edited 
by Professor Walter Morris Hart of 
the University of California, and “The 
Winter’s Tale,” edited by Professor 
Laura J. Wylie of Vassar College— 
have been added to the Macmillan 
Company’s Tudor Shakespeare. These 
attractive and inexpensive volumes are 
all well furnished with notes, glossaries 
and other helps to a better under- 
standing of the plays. The Neilson 
Text is used in all of them. 


Suppose yourself a literally penniless 
young spendthrift, and suppose that 
you were told that you would inherit a 
fortune of $5,000,000 if you could con- 
trive to enter a certain town, up to 
that time unknown to you, wearing 
the costume of Eden, remain there a 
month, asking charity from no one, 
telling no one of your prospective 
wealth, and then leave the place tak- 
ing away any one object that you 
chose, what should you do? The prob- 
lem stated is that which Mr. Tom Gal- 
lon sets before the hero of “As He 
Was Born” and it is worked out most 
ingeniously and amusingly. Mr. Gal- 
lon’s style continues to suggest his pro- 
found admiration for Dickens, but that 
is a merit rather than a fault at a 


moment when so many writers are 
content to imitate the latest “best 
seller.” Dickens would have delighted 
in the plot. George H. Doran Co. 


Rather more abstruse and difficult 
to follow than its companions of The 
Home University Library, “Electric- 
ity’ by Gilbert Kapp (Henry Holt & 
Company) well repays the reader who 
will take the care to work his way 
through its scientific-sounding and al- 
gebra-laden pages; for the author 
wishes to present the theory of elec- 
tricity—he holds no brief for a new 
hypothesis, but accepts the regular 
molecular-mode-of-motion explanation 
and explains electricity from facts of 
gravitation—in such a way that the 
every-day problems of lighting houses 
and running street-cars may be plain 
to the untechnical man. He succeeds 
admirably. 


The Philippines, as any other coun- 
try which is the melting pot of “all 
sorts and conditions of men” offer an 
inexhaustible field for the problem 
novel. “The Locust Years,” by 
Mary Helen Fee, is a study of mar- 
ried life on a small island in that part 
of the world. The man is a young 
pearl fisher, who belongs by origin to 
the ranks of the common people, and 
who is aware of no class distinctions 
except those created by money. His 
wife on the contrary is a high-bred, 
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educated, fine-grained woman who 
took up the occupation of nursing pre- 
vious to her marriage, as a means of 
escape from relatives who protected 
but did not love her. The adjustment 
of her ideals of life forms the theme 
of the novel. It is a thoughtful book, 
and the conclusions reached are ele- 
vating and wholesome. If more prob- 
lem novels were as sane, that class of 
fiction would be more deservedly popu- 
lar. A. C. McClurg & Company. 


Now that most of us have ceased 
to look for the Great American Novel, 
Wwe are more apt to welcome less criti- 
cally and with greater favor the plain, 
every-day story that is thoroughly, 
though unpretentiously, American. In 
“The Woman Of It,” Mark Lee Luther 
has caught with unusual accuracy the 
rhythm, pitch, and tempo of the ordi- 
nary life that is lived by most of the 
people most of the time, whatever 
their position on the social scale. 
When the story opens its key is just 
changing from farm-life in Tuscarora 
Falis to Washington and the activities 
that center around a seat in Congress. 
A pickle factory and its resulting mil- 
lions form the modulating chord. The 
Braisted family becomes involved in 
the intricacies of its new position; 
Steve in doubtful speculation and a 
growing sense of his own importance; 
his son in the verdancy of freshman 
year at Yale; his daughter in the 
veneering processes of an aristocratic 
finishing school; while his wife blun- 
ders wholesomely through her social 
duties, emerging ultimately with a 
finer grasp of their new life than any 
of the others. The Braisteds and 
their friends are so lovably human in 
their every-day affairs—Mr. Luther 
has the rare gift of investing every 
character he touches with a sympa- 
thetic interest—that the reader rather 
regrets the tinge of melodrama that 
closes the plot. But where nothing 
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else, either in the telling or the plan- 
ning of it, is unduly forced or inten- 
sified this is easily forgiven. “The 
Woman Of It” is one of the best 
novels of the season, and should hold 
its place for many seasons to come. 
A story that can be so successful 
and at the same time so free from 
painful striving after effect is a rest- 
ful discovery. Harper & Bros. 


A sane and logical arrangement of 
many hitherto unassembled facts for 
all who believe in the advancement 
of women, is the book, “Why Women 
Are So,” by Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
It is not a presentation of the suffrage 
question, but an outline of woman’s 
development from 1800 until the pres- 
ent day. In a _ lucid introduction 
where the author presents her hy- 
pothesis she frames a question which 
the book is intended to answer. The 
question is this: “Is the characteris- 
tic behavior which is called feminine 
an inalienable quality or merely an 
attitude produced by the coercive so- 
cial habits of past times?” In reply 
she takes up the domestic traditions 
of the early 19th century, and their 
harmful effects upon women, and 
shows how girls trained in ignorance 
and subservience developed “femi- 
nine” characteristics in distinction 
from the fundamental womanly attri- 
butes. A discussion of Some Excep- 
tions follows, and there are interesting 
comments on the careers of Mary 
Lyon, Susan B. Anthony and Mary 
Baker Eddy. Although not a follower 
of Mrs. Eddy’s religious tenets, the 
author considers her one of the most 
wonderful women of modern times in 
her complete escape from the femi- 
nine tradition. The book is not a pro- 
test nor a rehearsal of wrongs, but 
after stating many candid truths and 
rather startling thoughts it points the 
way from femininity to womanhood; 
out of pettiness to a larger and more 
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useful life. No thinking woman can 
fail to find the book interesting 
whether or no she always agrees with 
the author. Henry Holt & Co. 


Of college and boarding school stories 
there is no end, and it does not appear 
that young people desire an end of 
them. Hardly another class of juv- 
enile stories is so popular. Those 
young readers who have followed Dor- 
othy Brooke’s doings through the three 
previous volumes will eagerly welcome 
“Dorothy Brooke at Ridgemore” which 
depicts Dorothy as a college girl. The 
author, Frances Campbell Sparhawk, 
has told the story of college life from 
a rather different angle than many of 
its kind; Ridgemore College is not an 
isolated community but is situated 
close to a man’s college, and near a 
great city, and its life has varied as- 
pects and interests. Most of Dorothy’s 
old friends appear again before the 
book is done, and she successfully de- 
feats an unscrupulous rival for popu- 
larity and academic honors. The book 
will please most girl readers in that it 
is lounger than the ordinary juvenile 
and its generous pages are packed 
with interesting incidents and adven- 
tures. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Mary Hallock Foote, in her latest 
novel, “A Picked Company,” gives an 
account of a little band of New Eng- 
landers who journeyed overland to 
Oregon in the days just preceding the 
discovery of gold in California. Aside 
from its interesting pictures of pio- 
neering and of the devoted men whose 
spirit and courage were responsible 
for the expedition, the book furnishes 
a study of a complicated situation in 
family life. Into the home of Alvin 
Hannington shortly before his journey 
to Oregon comes the daughter of his 
once wayward and now dead sister. 
The girl shares the room and the occu- 
pations of Hannington’s own daughter 
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Barbie, and is temporarily successful 
in estranging Barbie’s suitors. As the 
family move Westward Stella becomes 
more and more of a problem and drifts 
into a life governed only by her person- 
al instincts and wishes. Her further 
career and subsequent end in the low- 
est depths to which the gold fever 
brought many of its victims is depicted 
with gruesome realism. In contrast 
is Barbie’s steady wholesome growth 
as one of the pillars of a new civiliza- 
tion and a capable home-maker. In 
its combination of historical narrative 
and psychological character analysis, 
the book is most striking. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Those characteristics which have 
made Paris a “lodestone to the pleas- 
ure seeker” from the earliest times 
form the subject matter of “Old Paris; 
Its Social, Historical and Literary As- 
sociations,” by Henry C. She!ley. The 
author discusses mostly the Varis of 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and owing to the 
changes which the names of various 
streets have undergone siuce that 
time, he classifies each place in its re- 
lation to the Seine. Much of the ma- 
terial owes its source to the correspond- 
ence and other writings of contempo- 
rary men of letters, and the book is 
rich in anecdotes and allusions to fa- 
miliar pesonages. Sterne, Rabelais, 
Diderot, Rousseau, Dr. Johnson, and 
Charlotte Corday are among the figures 
who people the old Inns and Cafes and 
often their presence in some Tavern is 
its only claim to remembrance. It is 
an “excursion of the spirit’ to which 
Mr. Shelley in his introduction invites 
the reader, and to the spirit and imagi- 
nation the old days and ways are made 
very real. One of the most interesting 
chapters is the one on the Street Char- 
acters whose cheap entertainments an- 
tedated the formal pleasure garden. 
These mountebanks may be considered 
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the descendants of the street nomads 
of classical and medizeval times. The 
Psalm Singer, the Public Letter Writer, 
the Quack doctor are only a few of the 
picturesque throng. The author is to 
be congratulated not only for the 
wealth of material which only long and 
patient research could have brought 
him, but also upon his good fortune 
in gaining access to fifty rare and beau- 
tiful prints, reproductions of which il- 
lustrate his volume. Many of them are 
obtainable only at the British Museum 
and the Carnavalet Musée at Paris. 
Street scenes, fétes, quaint buildings and 
interesting portraits help create a vivid 
impression of the era which words 
alone could not convey. Scholars and 
antiquarians will find the book a lasting 
delight, and the general reader cannot 
fail toenjoy it. L.C. Page and Company. 


If the famous Martin family with 
the inimitable Phoebe and Ernest were 
to appear a dozen times in as many 


different volumes the reading public 
would be just as enthusiastic in its 
reception the last time as the first. 
A second set of these stories by Inez 


under the 
Cupid.” 


Haynes Gillmore appears 
titie “Phoebe, Ernest, and 
In their characteristic manner Phoebe 
and Ernest face the problems which 
naturally come after school days are 
ended. If anything Phoebe is more 
fascinating in her house-hunting peri- 
od than in any of her previous moods, 
and we follow her breathlessly quick 
changes of opinion and taste with 
keener interest than is often ac- 
corded a mere story-book heroine. 
Ernest at Princeton, and the way in 
which he learned to take care of him- 
self in spite of his mother’s fears and 
doubts, is deliciously realistic. Miss 
Gillmore succeeds beyond the great 
majority of writers in creating living 
beings who are in every way original 
and at the same time universally fa- 
miliar. Henry Holt & Co. 
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General James Harrison Wilson's 
“Under the Old Flag,” which D. Apple- 
ton & Co. publish in two volumes, is 
at once an interesting and vivid con- 
tribution to American history, and a 
series of intimate personal memoirs. 
It might have been assumed that— 
more than fifty years after the be- 
ginning of the Civil War—no more 
fresh records of personal experiences 
in that great struggle could reason- 
ably be looked for. But it is precisely 
this which we have in the present 
work. General Wilson, at that time a 
recent graduate of West Point, served 
for some months in 1861 and 1862 as 
chief topographical engineer on the 
staff of General T. W. Sherman, and 
participated in the siege and capture 
of Fort Pulaski. Then he served as 
assistant engineer on the staff of Gen- 
eral McClellan in the Antietam cam- 
paign, and on the staff of General 
Grant in Western Tennessee and 
Northern Mississippi, in the Vicks- 
burg campaign, and in the Chatta- 
nooga campaign; then as Brigadier 
General of Volunteers in command of 
the third cavalry division in Sheri- 
dan’s Virginia campaigns, and later 
as commander of the cavalry corps 
military division of the Mississippi, in 
the campaign against Hood in Middle 
Tennessee and in the last campaign 
of the war through Alabama and 
Georgia. In these various lines of ser- 
vice he was brought into close contact 
with the leading commanders and wit- 
nessed some of the most critical mili- 
tary operations. Of these he now 
writes candidly and fully, with no 
undue exaltation of his own share in 
the events which he describes but in 
the graphic style of an eye-witness. 
It is not often that a single work com- 
bines in such measure as this the 
vividness of personal experience with 
the impartiality of an historian, writ- 
ing many years after and with due 
historical perspective. The closing 
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chapters are devoted to a brief account 
of the author’s experiences during the 
war with Spain and during the 
“Boxer War” in China,—for it has 
been his unusual experience to serve 
“under the old flag” in three wars. 
From beginning to end General Wil- 
son’s memoirs are alive with interest, 
and they will be the more widely 
welcomed because their appearance at 
this late date is so surprising. 


Another group of books for boy and 
girl readers of various ages comes 
from the press of the Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. “Jean Cabot at 


Ashton” by Gertrude Fisher Scott, de- © 


scribes vividly and sensibly a girl’s ex- 
periences, athletic, social, and other, 
during the first year at a girls’ college; 
“Mr. Responsibility, Partner” by Clar- 
ence Messer. tells the story of a 
boy’s business activities and how they 
prospered; ‘Hester's Wage-Earning,” 
—the third volume in the Hester Se- 
ries, by Jean K. Baird, carries the 
bright young heroine into work as a 
newspaper reporter and leads her to 
the unraveling of certain family mys- 
teries of her own; ‘“‘Nobody’s Rose” by 
Adele E. Thompson, also deals some- 
what with family mysteries, and de- 
scribes interestingly the unfolding of a 
girl’s character under adverse condi- 
tions; ‘“Next-Night Stories” by Clar- 
ence Johnson Messer, is a group of a 
dozen animal stories in the “Uncle 
Remus” vein, in which foxes, bears, 
woodchucks, beavers and other dumb 
creatures talk like “folks” and act 
like them. All of the books are il- 
lustrated. . 


“A Valiant Woman,” by M. F., the 
author of “The Journal] of a Recluse,” 
is not a novel but a series of essays 
on educational subjects, held together 
as a tribute and an interpretation of 
a woman who was the author’s 
teacher. She must have been indeed 
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a wonderful and strongly individual 
person, and M. F.’s introduction and 
last chapter, which are devoted en- 
tirely to depicting her, are beautifully 
clear and vivid. As a contribution to 
the educational problem, however, is 
no doubt the value of the essays that 
make up the bulk of the book. They 
would make excellent lectures to a 
college class in “Education,” but the 
mothers and teachers of the very 
young, for whom they are intended, 
will find them a trifle difficuit for cas- 
ual reading. Popular essays need 
above all things ease in transitions, 
and this prose, while progressing logi- 
cally enough, progresses in blocks, like 
a pavement. The process is aided in- 
variably by quotations from an extra- 
ordinary range of educational authori- 
ties." The author’s opinions are well 
defined, and often hostile to recent 
thought, as when she attacks Ellen 
Key almost with venom. There is 
little, however, to quarrel with in the 
book, for most of the defects the 
author most deplores are universally 
sighed over. The value of the whole 
lies entirely in the inspiration of the 
figure of “The Valiant Woman” herself. 
T. Y, Crowell Co. 


“As Ceesar’s Wife,” by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry, displays the passion of 
jealousy, mingled with love and hate, 
in that peculiar degree of intensity 
which novelists are fond of naming 
elemental, but which often seems to 
the reader merely elementary. Those 
who read for the thrill of swift nar- 
rative will find its pages absorbing, 
for from Ruth Ward’s early morning 
return to her husband in the automo- 
bile of his best friend to their final 
reconciliation it plays powerfully and 
rapidly on the emotions, from open di- 
apason to vox humana. But those who 
are led to books by a love of life will 
miss its quiet humors and the little 
details that make its background, and 
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will be disappointed at having to ac- 
cept a lock of white hair and a habitual 
evasion of profanity as the sole repre- 
sentatives of the thousand quirks of 
character that mark out an individu- 
ality. And, somehow, the ultimate im- 
peceability of all these elemental na- 
tures manages to destroy whatever ef- 
fect of partial reality may have been 
built up by pages of keen observation 
of the physical expression of emotion. 
Harper & Bros. 


Miss Florence Converse has rarely 
improved a rare opportunity in her 
“The Children of Light,” but that the 
leading Socialists will perceive what 
a weapon she has forged for them, 
or that Christian politicians will accept 
it from her hands is hardly to be ex- 
pected. The story is divided into 
two books “Celestial Light” and 
“Common Day,” and, beginning in 
a moribund corporative commun- 
ity, it ends by taking the hero, 
the heroine, and their friends and 
kindred through the scenes of a great 
sympathetic strike. In turn, Miss 
Converse uses the direct narrative, let- 
ter, and the diary, and even poetry as 
vehicles to show the growth of Clara, 
Lucian, Cyrus, Helen, and Cuthbert 
from childhood to maturity, and very 
real children of the present they are. 
The two chapters, “The Cooperative 
Child” and “A Franciscan Revival” 
need not fear comparison with George 
Eliot’s description of the childhood of 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


Long and conscientious practice of 
the art and science of music, criticism, 
study of music of many species, and 
minute and intimate acquaintance 
with the dramatic world, the patent 
qualifications of Mr. W. J. Henderson 
to write a novel of the lyric stage, will 
hardly account for the insight in “The 
Soul of a Tenor.” His chief personages 
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are an American music critic of the 
very best sort, an Hungarian gypsy, 
with a wonderful voice and mistress 
of all the arts which draw men to de- 
struction; and lastly the tenor and his 
wife, both Americans, and both rather 
contemptuously regarded by the gypsy 
and other foreign singers. Equally de- 
spised as belonging to a nation of 
hucksters, and as being preternaturally 
unsuspicious, the two fall easy victims 
to the gypsy, who kindly explains her- 
self as intent upon revealing the tenor 
to himself, in short, of sounding him 
from his lowest note to the top of his 
compass. She succeeds, but the hus- 
band’s despised American _ spirit 
quickly recovers its health and he re- 
pulses his temptress, plainly telling her 
that he has never loved her. His later 
fate and the ending of his story are 
matters which any reasonable reader 
will prefer to learn from the book it- 
self, and it is in this part of the story 
that the author displays special skill. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


In “The Provincial American” Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson, having, as he some 
time ago confessed, hung his sword 
over the fireplace and resolved never 
to thunder again upon the tavern door 
at midnight, turns from the field of 
fiction—and popular fiction—to that of 
the essay. Most of his papers in this 
volume have appeared, more or less 
recently, in the Atlantic, and without 
being anything but individual, they are 
distinctly “Atlantic Essays,” and very 
good ones. The first three discuss the 
provincial American, that is, the typi- 
cal American, and the American of the 
Hoosier district. Mr. Nicholson under- - 
stands the middle class American and 
appreciates him as few men of his 
culture are able to. “The Tired Busi- 
ness Man” is also in this collection, 
and the masterly paper called “Should 
Smith Go to Church?” Best-known 
perhaps and certainly most interesting 
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from the standpoint of the curious is 
the “Confessions of a Best Seller,” a 
delightfully frank straightforward 
statement of his own aims, meth- 
ods and successes. The style is 
pleasantly conversational and some- 
times fine and distinguished. The 
book is a hopeful sample of what our 
literary men might be doing, and so 
few of them really can do,—the sort of 
essay that blossoms in England and 
too often languishes in neglect on our 
shores. Houghton Mifflin Co. 





When Booker T. Washington was 
given two months’ leave of absence 
from his work at Tuskegee and was 
asked to spend the time in rest and 
recreation, he went to Europe and 
made a wide investigation into the 
condition of the least fortunate classes 
of the old countries. It was his idea 
to compare “The Man Farthest Down” 
in Europe with the sons and grandsons 
of the slaves in this country, and he 
has come to some extremely inter- 
esting and, what is better, very hope- 
ful conclusions in the matter. His 
book is full of observations that will 
surprise the reader who is untrained 
in social work. Always Mr. Washing- 
ton has had in mind the rank and file 
of the negro race as he so intimately 
knows it in the South, and without 
any trouble he makes clear the com- 
parison between the negro and the 
great laboring class of England, the 
peasants of Italy, the most degraded 
of the Slavs, the Polish Jew, the 
workers in the sulphur mines in Sicily, 
and the powerful and increasingly 
wealthy dairy farmers of Denmark. 
Dr. Washington had in the prepara- 
tion of this book the help of Dr. 
Robert E. Park, a European thor- 
oughly familiar with the significant 
aspects of society. One can safely 
trust Dr. Washington’s observations, 
despite the hurried nature of his tour. 
The book is thoroughly interesting and 





untechnical. Even to people not prac- 
tically interested in the negro question, 
it will be found valuable as a dispas- 
sionate report of European conditions. 
To all it should be illuminating to re- 
alize that while fifty millions are an- 
nually spent in charity and relief of 
London’s poor, the only purpose for 
which the American negro has asked 
or received philanthropic aid—his edu- 
cation—has in the whole country an 
annual income of less than a million. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 








“Roddies” is the curiosity-provoking 
title of a singularly clever and power- 
ful novel by Paul Neuman. The queer 
little tailor of wide vision and unfor- 
tunate habits who gives his name to 
the book is the father of motheriess 
twin sons who are twelve years old 
when the story opens. Crippled by the 
buffets which destiny and chance have 
offered him, Roddles has one ideal in 
life, namely that his sons shall rise 
to the loftiest heights possible by 
means of an education and he does 
not spare the rod in this good cause. 
One son goes to a board school and the 
other to a church school so that they 
may never stand in one another’s way, 
but each always rank first in his form. 
Without affection or any of the softer 
virtues, ambition is the goad for the 
whole household. As the years pass, 
the sons fulfill Roddles’ most clearly 
calculated and at the same time pas- 
sionate dreams. Naturally they grow 
away from their incomprehensible 
drunken father and at the summit of 
their careers are absolutely estranged 
from him. The wonderful thing about 
the book is the way in which the read- 
er is made to acknowledge the be- 
fuddled and crabbed Roddles as a 
greater genius and more lovable char- 
acter than either of his famous sons. 
Only once in a great while does one 
find a book so absorbing and affecting. 
George H. Doran Company. 








